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AUGUST, 1895. 


STARCH AS A MOUNTANT. 


A* a meeting held on 1oth inst. by the Croydon Microscop- 
* “ ical and Natural History Club (photographic section) the 
subject was a “ Discussion on the Use of Starch as a Mountant,” 
opened by J. H. Baldock, F.C.S. In discussing the subject, it 
may be as well just to refer very briefly to what starch is, and its 
behaviour under various conditions. With the exception of 
some of the alga and lichens, starch occurs in almost all plants, 
generally in the form of colorless, transparent granules, varying 
considerably in size, and in less degree in shape. The appear- 
ance of these granules under the microscope is characteristic, for 
there is seen a central spot called the kilum, which is surrounded 
with concentric rings. If the polariscope be now called into 
use, most of the grains will show a black cross having the kilum 
for its centre. But although so very widely distributed in na- 
ture, the varieties in commerce, and therefore those likely to be 
used by the photographer, are much more limited, thus in buy- 
ing starch for mounting purposes he is likely to be supplied with 
either that obtained from various species of canna (tous-les-mois), 
or maranta arundinacea (arrow-root), or solanum tuberosum 
(potato), or triticum vulgare (wheat), or loa mays (maize), or oriza 
sativa (rice). The microscopical appearance (plain and polarised) 
of all these, together with authentic samples prepared by myself 
from the above plants, together with starches from peas, beans, 
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chestnuts, orrisroot, etc., also prepared by me, I now show you. 
When starch is used as a mountant, it is of course necessary to 
bring it into a state of disintegration, mot solution, because starch 
paste as made is not a true solution. The usual plan adopted is 
to make the starch grains into a cream with cold water, and then 
pour on, with constant stirring, boiling water till it thickens, 
about twenty parts of water to one part of starch being the pro- 
portion. If, however, the starch paste be subsequently boiled for 
a few minutes, more complete disintegration takes place, a clearer 
jelly is obtained, and better keeping properties secured. It is 
important not to have the starch too thick, otherwise it has a ten- 
dency to be lumpy when spread over the print. Professor Both- 
amly states that rice starch is to be preferred, but after using al! 
the kinds mentioned above, I am disposed to think that there is 
but little, if anything, to choose between them. There is one 
peculiar property of starch, which, though largely taken advan- 


tage of in the arts and manufacturers, does not, for some reason 
or the other, seem to commend itself to photographers, The 
property to which I allude is that of its conversion at a tempera- 
ture of about 160 deg. C. (230 F) into dextrin or British gum 


in which state itis perfectly soluble in water. A viscid solution 
of this I have had by me for years, and it is perfectly good and 
usable now. The same change is effected by the action of vari 
ous dilute acids, aided by heat, but the presence of these, though 
unobjectionable to the calico printer, etc., would hardly be es- 
teemed by the photographer. With regard to the keeping prop- 
erties of starch, which may interest those who do not care to go 
to the trouble of making it fresh every time, an objection I quite 
fail to appreciate, I may say, boil it well to start with, and then 
add a small quantity of some aseptic substance, such as boric acid, 
salicylic acid, oil of cloves, etc., and it will keep thus in a corked, 
wide-mouthed bottle for weeks or months. Alum has been sug- 
gested, but although it undoubtedly preserves the paste, its use 
cannot be recommended for photographic mounting. An objec- 
tion has been raised against the use of starch as a mountant, on 
the ground that it contains gluten, which would be likely to cause 
an acid fermentation, but in none of the samples on the table to- 
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night, numbering sixteen, and obtained from chemists, grocers, 
oil shops, and wholesale druggists, does this substance exist, 
neither could it unless it originally existed in the plants from 
which the starch was obtained, and was intimately associated with 
it, taking wheat as an example. Mr. H. D. Gower said a ques- 
tion was asked in Photography for December 13th, 1894 :—‘“ Is 
the starch of commerce likely to be pure, seeing that it is not 
made for photographers, but for laundresses?” The question of 
purity in starch, as used by photographers, for the purpose of 
mounting prints, is one that ought to be seriously studied. At 
the present time, when such keen competition exists in producing 
a commodity used, I might say, almost in all households, it 
stands to reason rapid methods of production, and, at the same 
time, economical ones, are bound to stand prominently in front of 
the old-fashioned methods. Considering that about seventy-five 
per cent. of starch exists in wheat, it seems curious that photog- 
raphers cannot prepare the mountant themselves of such a purity 
as to be independent of the manufacturer. The process of manu- 
facturing starch is not one of the cleanest (as made on a large 
scale), but through its whole process there seems to be little 
chance of impurities existing as regards laundry work, but many 
things have to be taken into consideration when used as a mount- 
ant for photographs. It is a question if the gluten which exists 
in the manufacture has been entirely taken out. To do this 
properly the utmost care has to be exercised in the operation, 
the acetous fermentation that goes on between the gluten and 
starch, and which has the effect of eventually getting rid of the 
gluten, may not be properly effected. The separation of gluten 
from starch is also brought about by adding caustic soda or 
potash. Starch is an excellent all-round mountant in its way, 
and it certainly is an open question at the present time whether 
it isthe starch at fault or some impurity, such as gluten, that 
makes its presence felt at some time or other, for if the gluten 
has not been entirely taken out of the starch that has been used, 
and moisture is at any time, and in any way, imparted to the 
mounted print, slow fermentation is most likely to take place at 
the expense of the starch ; nor is this the only evil, as by the de- 
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composition of the gluten, we again get ammonia and acetic acid, 
which unite and form acetate of ammonia, the starch in its turn 
fermenting and forming lactic acid; therefore it is a question 
whether some preservative should not always be used in conjunc- 
tion with starch paste. Starch may be made from the ordinary 
commercial variety or arrowroot, and any one who uses this 
mountant has an easily-made and very clean medium, cheap and 
economical, but after keeping a few days it begins to go wrong. 
The cooler starch paste is kept when made, the longer will sour- 
ness and fermentation be resisted, but put into a warm place, 
then fermentation at once sets up. Numbers of preservatives 
have been given from time tome, some good some bad. Sali- 
cylic acid is recommended by some, and it certainly does keep it 
good for a time, but after a week it begins to change, the acid 
really acting as a disinfectant. Alum is also recommended, but 
if used in sufficient quantity to place the starch beyond corrup- 
tion, the paste is hardly fit to use for photographic purposes. A 
small sample which I place before you was made up on Decem- 
ber 17th, 1891, and is nearly the last of a quantity I made up, 
and which I have used from time to time since. It was made as 
follows (I will give you small quantities, so any member can try 
it for himself): One ounce of best white starch may be taken, 
put into a basin, and add enough water to cause disintegration ; 
afterwards it should be made upto about half a pint of water, or 
less if a stiffish paste is required. It is then put into an enamel- 
led saucepan or glass beaker, and put on the fire. A Bunsen 
burner or gas stove is to be preferred, as the process of thicken- 
ing can be much better watched, and the flame regulated under- 
neath. When the solution begins to turn, which can be seen 
from the transparent effect that it undergoes, it is at the same 
time constantly stirred; after it has turned and thickened, the 
heat may be continued for some minutes longer, and then the 
vessel removed from the flame. While quite hot, add half an 


ounce of pure glycerine, and well stir it in; after having cooled 
a bit it may then be turned out into a wide-mouthed bottle, and 


two or three drops of oil of cloves, or other essential oil to suit 
one’s “smell,” added, though this is not necessary, and, finally, 
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when nearly cold, about half an ounce of methylated spirit, and 
well shaken up together. Pure glycerine should be used, of a 
fairly high specific gravity ; some samples not being entirely free 
from impurities. Price’s patent glycerine is quite fit for the pur- 
pose, and should be perfectly colorless. Some makes have a 
curious taste, but this is not fit, and such samples should be dis- 
carded. Adding the spirit equalizes the hygroscopic properties 
of the glycerine, at the same time holding any essential oil in a 
more soluble condition; as the starch is used the spirit will 
evaporate from it, when a little should be added from time to 
time, but not too much to make the paste too thin. Arrowroot 
and flour from different grain can be similarly treated, each con- 
taining more or less gluten. Mr. Baldock said that all starch 
was not made for laundresses, as large quantities were employed 
for toilet and nursery purposes, and it was worthy of notice that 
all the samples obtained from chemical sources were either wheat 
or maize, whereas the oil shop and grocers’ starches were, almost 
without exception, rice. It was very easy to make starch on a 
small scale, without any fermentation, by using caustic soda, 


Somewhat weaker than that of the Pharmacopceia. Messrs. 
Grundy (chairman), Rood, Harrow, and others took part in the 
discussion, the conclusion being that pure starch freshly made, 
with a little preventive added, left nothing to be desired in the 
way of a mountant. 


Bear all troubles patiently. 

Do not reckon upon chance. 

Make no useless acquaintances. 

All men are dust—some gold-dust. 

A good advertisement is good advice. 

The wise man sees when the fool but looks, 

The brighter the light the darker the shadow. 

Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.— Chaucer. 

Be not simply good, but good for something.— 7horeau. 
Cultivation is as necessary to the mind as the body.— Cicero. 
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THE BICHROMATE INFECTION. 


~HE so-called Bichromate disease (chromkrankheit) has of late 
attracted serious attention in some parts of Germany, on ac- 
count of its frequent occurrence among the workmen engaged in 
photo-lithographic and Lichtdruck establishmeuts. This malady 
is not altogether a new one, as it dates from the time when the 
chromate processes were discovered. 

Strange to say, thus far no specific remedy has been found that 
will actively counteract the poison and prevent infection. 

The malady up to the present time has baffled the most skilful 
physicians of all schools. It is true that various remedies have 
been suggested, and which it is claimed will ameliorate the malady, 
but none have been brought forward that will eradicate the poison 
from the human body. 

It is one of the characteristics of the bichromate infection that 
it}courses through the body in the ‘same manner as a swallowed 
needle, seeking to find some convenient outlet, but woe to the 
patient if in its course the virus meets with a disorder of a 
scrofulous nature. 

Dr. John H. Janeway, U.S. A., describes this malady* as “A 
troublesome and ofttimes serious disease, affecting all parts of 
the body exposed to contact with bichromate of potash, either in 
the solid or liquid form. With the latter form contact with an 
abraded surface is followed by tingling or smarting, heat or sore- 
ness at some small spot on the finger or hand. Continued expos- 
ure by dipping the hand in a solution or handling the dry salt, 
increases the effect and excoriation. Obstinate in their character 


appear these constitutional symptoms—eczema or psoriases on 
the hands, in the flexures of the joints, and in different parts of 
the body. Ofttimes boils, hard and painful and obstinately slow, 
make their appearance. Frequent crops of these appear without 
any apparent cause. The fine dust arising from the friction of 
the crystals, inhaled by the nose or mouth, even in very minute 
quantities, often gives rise to a distressing and obstinate catarrh, 


* American Amateur Photographer, Vol. 3, page 38. 
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and workmen in factories where the bichromate is manufactured 
have been known to loose the septum of the nose. The obstin- 
acy of the disease is characteristic, and the person’s life is ren- 
dered miserable for a long time by its persistency and liability to 
return. The greatest care is therefore necessary in handling this 
salt whether in its dry state or in solution. In sensitizing one 
should always use India rubber gloves, and above all, it is neces- 
sary to avoid all excesses in living. During development expose 
the hands as little as possible to the bichromate, especially in 
winter when the hands are liable to be chapped, for the poison- 
ous action of the salt is rapid and disastrous.” 

M. Beaumois, an operator of more than usual experience, 
recommends the daily use of the following mixture, which he 
employs with success upon his own hands: 

Glycerine - - - - - 
Carbolic acid,C. P. - - - 
Water - - . - - 

Another suggestion made is to mix this solution with a boraeic 
salve (Borsalbe*), with which the whole body is to be anointed 
before retiring for the night. The body is to be thoroughly 
rubbed with this ointment, which is then allowed to dry. Nat- 
urally this must be done in a warm room to prevent taking cold. 

But where the disorder is once seated, even this remedy is of 
no avail. During the course of infection the condition of the 
blood is of great moment. A person liable to the bichromatic 
poison will frequently have a confirmed case of the disorder in 
less than a week from working with bichromate solutions, espec- 
ially if such are used in connection with gummy substances, or 
where the solutions are of a high percentage. 

The photo-mechanical branches of photography are especially 
conducive to the spread of this strange malady. First upon the 


list is the sensitizing of paper for the various photo-lithographic 
processes, which require the use of a fine per cent. solution. Less 
dangerous is the sensitizing of pigment tissues which require 
but a 2 to 3 per cent. solution. The same is the case with the 
ordinary half-tone processes on zinc and copper. 


* Photographische Chronik, Vol. 2, page 186. 
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The preparation of the second tissue for the Lichtdruck pro- 
cess involves a greater risk. The most dangerous, however, is 
the so-called American Enamel, or fish-glue process, for photo- 
mechanical work, as this method not only calls for a high per- 
centage of the bichromate salts (14 0z. to 200 cc.m. of solution), 
but to make matters worse the sticky substance with which the 
poison is combined makes it a source of constant danger to the 
operator, as the mass is apt to adhere to the skin, when the poi- 
son is quickly absorbed into the system. 

There is one preventative, which from its simplicity and cheap- 
ness, is neglected by the majority of operators ; this is nothing 
else than cleanliness, and it may be said that only in rare in- 
stances will a careful operator become infected if he practices 
scrupulous cleanliness. Yet cases are on record where all pre- 
cautions have failed. 

Fortunately a malady of this kind is easier to prevent than to 
eradicate. For the purpose of overcoming all danger of infec- 
tion in the preparation of bichromatized papers, Herr C. Fleck, 
an ingenious German, has lately constructed a simple and prac- 


= eC 











tical contrivance*. This consists of a trough of Japaned tin, 
figure 2, and a wooden roller, No. 1. This apparatus can be 
used for silvering as well as bichromatizing ; all that is requisite 
is to pour a sufficient quantity of the solution into the trough, 


and the paper or tissue is fastened onthe roller with thumb tacks. 


* Photographischer Almanack, 1895, page 56. 
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After the paper is dusted, the roller is placed into the grooves 
at the end, and is slowly turned; the roller is then taken out, 
and held by the end over the trough to drain the surplus solu- 
tion, after which it is placed in the dark-room, and left to dry 
upon the roller. As many rollers are necessary as sheets of tis- 
sue are to be sensitized at one time. 


The advantages of this simple apparatus are as follows : 

1. Ease in dusting, and an even coating of the paper or tissue. 

2. No staining of the hands with silver or bichromate. 

3. It obviates all danger of bichromate infection. 

4. There will be no more complaint about blisters or uneven 
sensitizing. J. F. Sacuse. 


VARIOUS METHODS OF IMPROVING NEGATIVES 
AND PRINTS. 


By Epwarp DUNMORE. 


HE treatment of negatives and prints in order to effect some 
improvement, real or fancied, on the purely photographic 
image, has been a source of contention and quibbling ever since 
photography became a popular occupation or amusement. That 
negatives especially lend themselves to the skilful manipulations 
of the improver, few will dispute, and that they may be consider- 
ably advantaged by the treatment is also patent, as well as 
spoiled, witness the elaborately retouched monstrosities that pass 
for portraits at the present day, more’s the pity of it. However, 
the abuse of retouching is not by any means condemnatory of 
the process itself, which in the hands of anartist is a really valuable, 
I might add an indispensable aid to truthfulness. 

In the following article I propose to treat of hand work in its 
various forms, hand work from my point of view being any addi- 
tion, alteration, or modification of the image produced solely by 
the action of light through the lens on the sensitive surface, or 
on the positive made from it. The wide divergence of opinions 
as to the legitimacy of doing anything to a negative in certain 
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directions other than stopping out actual blemishes should, I 
think, without better knowledge of the process and advanced art 
training, be non-existent. 

Perfection having been attained long since in the production of 


the chemical image—in the use of our tools—we can hardly 


expect any further improvement in this direction. What is left 
us is the modification of this image by hand work so that its 
shortcomings are lessened, and its artistic and picturesque quali- 
ties augmented. There are, of course, certain cases which forbid 
any alteration, even the slightest, of the light-formed image 
produced by the lens. Legal and other documents are in this 
category; in such instances hand work is entirely out of the 
question, and to such these remarks will not apply. Hand work 
may be classed under the following heads, all being intended to 
improve the purely photographic image ; namely local reduction 
and intensification, pencil and brush work, papering, scraping and 
cutting out, clouding, masking and tinting, combining several 
images in one print, stopping out with opaque color, and the 
application of varnishes colored and uncolored. In this compre- 
hensive list much is approved and adopted by all photographers, 
but is not ¢ermed hand work, although it undoubtedly is. Brush 
and pencil alterations are selected for this distinction almost 
exclusively ; why, it is difficult to say, unless it is a survival of a 
tradition of early days before the capabilities of the process were 
so well understood, when by a few well-placed touches the artist 
photographer could so improve his picture that his less artistic 
brother was placed at a disadvantage in competitive exhibitions, 
or, it might be, too much was expected of photography, fer se, 
in an artistic sense, at any rate there is now a widely dissemin- 
ated feeling that the zprovement of the photograph by any means 
is legitimate. This does not mean that any less skill is required 
in the first stages of the pictorial inception, for the best work 
always will be the best, but that it may be afterwards modified in 
various manners to enhance its pictorial qualities. 

There are very few negatives and prints that cannot be 
improved by hand work of some sort, as indicated by the fore- 
going catalogue; at the same time, whatever it is, it should not 
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be aggressive or pronounced in character. Ars celare artem. 


With regard to its application, more especially to negatives, it is 
advisable to make a rough print in strong diffused light, good 


as it can be made, without partial shading or any other special 
precautions, before anything is done with the idea of modifying 
or improving it; we shall then see exactly the line of treatment 
necessary to be adopted. The first alterations come under the 
head of chemical, being local intensification and reduction, or 
mechanical, or rubbing down, or scraping out. The method 
generally adopted for local chemical reduction is the application 
of a solution of perchloride of iron mixed with a little gum muci- 
lage to prevent spreading, and applied with a brush, afterwards 
dissolving the chloride formed with hyposulphite of soda solution, 
or dissolving the image with ferricyanide of potassium and hypo- 
sulphite of soda mixed in solution, also with the addition of gum, 
care being exercised not to carry the reduction too far. Chemical 
intensification cannot be so well performed on sharply defined 
spaces, although there is little difficulty when larger areas are to 
be dealt with, such as the bed or foreground of a negative. 
Mechanical reduction by friction of a pad moistened with 
spirits of wine is a most useful device, and available during the 
unvarnished state of the negative. This should be done using as 
little force as possible, and with strong spirit ; a weak spirit softens 
the gelatine and gives rise to trouble. The negative also must 
be thoroughly dry to begin with. Scraping may also be resorted 
to in certain cases, when the appearence of a coarse texture 1s 
desirable, as, for instance, a rough log of wood or, post and rails 
that reflect too much light, may by this means be brought into 
better harmony. Specks of light occurring in masses of shadow 
can be picked out witha knife point. In seascape the separation 
of the sea and sky is effected by ruling a pencil lime, faint or 
strong according to the density of the negative, and softening off 
the line into the sky with a little black lead rubbed on. Thin 
places can be improved by rubbing them over with a little black 
lead on the tip of the finger. In fact, any improvement to be 
made with the lead pencil is more easily done before varnishing 
than after. With regard to varnishing, I think all negatives,that 
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are worth keeping are worth varnishing, although there are many 
who have an insuperable objection to protect their negatives by 
this means. On gelatine films varnish makes xo perceptible alter- 
ation in the printing detail, as it used to do occasionally on wet 
collodion, especially after intensification. It was, of course, 
absolutely necessary to varnish the collodion film before it could 
be printed from, even with the knowledge that the negative might 
be somewhat impaired by the process. Varnishing also, under 
certain circumstances, improved the wet plate negative, giving 
more transparency to lights that would otherwise be too dense. 
Gelatine is not, however, affected in any way, other than being 
rendered less liable to injury; if any store is set by the negative, 
it is well to do it. It is particularly needful if the negative is 
sent to the professional printer. Many copies being wanted, it 
stands to reason, where many negatives have to be printed and 
attended to, the same care cannot be bestowed upon them as 
when only a copy or two is worked off at home, nor would it be 
reasonable to expect it. This applies particularly when albumen- 
ized paper prints are required and the printing is conducted in 
the open air in damp weather. Ina very short time the unvar- 
nished negative will become spotty, and eventually quite spoiled, 
in spite of any care that may be exercised in the printing. In 
case of many copies being wanted it is advisable to give the 
negative a coat of plain collodion before the varnish, which will 
make the film quite safe with ordinary careful treatment. 

The negative having been varnished, we may proceed to further 
modifications and improvements. In the first place, stop out 
pinholes, those small defects familiar to photographers. More 
skill is required to do this well than appears at first sight. Ina 
general way, early attemps are anything but successful, the 
familiar appearance on the print of a large white spot with a 
black center being a frequent result. It requires a certain knack 
to place a small modicum of color in the center of each pinhole 
without smearing it on the surrounding film. The inexperienced 
generally use too much color, and then toothin. A very little, 
dry as it can be worked, should be taken up on the point of a 
fine sable brush, and the center of the spot delicately touched. 
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Pinholes appear much larger than they really are, by reason of 
irradiation. The stronger the light by which they are examined 
the larger they appear. Begin by stopping out the larger ones ; 
the smaller then become conspicuous, and may be attended to in 
due course. The very small ones will not show on the print, and 
are better left untouched, as are any that occur in the darker or 
shadowed parts of the picture. Larger holes or accidental tears 
must be matched up to the surrounding parts, following the design 
of the picture in form and texture. A large gap is all the better 
fora piece of papier mineral gummed on the back of the negative 
over the fault before beginning to work it up, as this tends to 
harmonize the printing effect with that of the gelatine film. 
Some parts of a negative, although perfect in technique, may 
print rather too deeply in comparison with other parts, or the 
requirements of the picture. We equalize it by gumming paprer 
mineral smoothly over the back of the negative, and when dry, 
cutting through the papers with a sharp-pointed knife, and those 
portions requiring added strength, and an eight of an inch or so 
outside of them to permit of a rough serrated edge being given 
in order to prevent any line showing during printing. With 
architectural subjects, advantage should be taken of any dark 
lines which can be followed, in cutting straight ones by the aid of 
a flat rule. The cutting being finished, a little moisture is applied 
with a sponge over the portions to be removed. In a minute or 
two they will be found to strip off quite easily. This is the 
advantage of using gum as a cement. When dry the edges can 
be serrated when desirable, and small bits of paper picked off over 
dense spots, or increased density may be given with a lead pencil. 
At this stage clouds can be added, first, by drawing on the 
back of the negative those of a suitable pattern. If the negative 
happens to be very dense, clouds need be merely outlined in black 
varnish on the bare glass, this showing sufficiently strong to 
break up an even tint; more cannot be expected with such a 
rough-and-ready method—it is an improvement, and that is all 
that can be said for it. Clouds added from separate negatives is 
by far the best plan. It frequently happens that clouds showing 
on the negative are not more than faintly indicated on the print. 
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Ifthe density of this portion of the negative is reduced, the 
probability is that the clouds will print, but print flat and poor; 
therefore, unless the developement has been so managed that 
they have the proper relative intensity, it is better to neglect 
them, and print in from another negative. It rarely happens 
with an ordinary \andscape that the clouds cannot be much 
improved upon by selection than contenting oneself with the 
original pattern as it appeared when the landscape was taken. 

With moonlight views it is the general custom to attach a 
circular opaque disc or portion of one—to represent the moon— 
but on a much larger scale than the real moon appears, or ought 
to appear, the result is a round white patch no more like the 
moon than a plate, and does not convey the idea of solidity, dis- 
tance or space. We have become so accustomed to see the moon 
painted on this gigantic scale that we fancy it all right. The same 
principle has been applied to distant mountains, but we are 
gradually realizing the mistake. A moon on the correct scale 
will give expanse to the cloud-scape, and although it occupies 
such a small space, it is worth while to copy a suitable photo- 
graph and insert it, either by printing in or transparency of film, 
the fact of giving solidity and rotundity to the moon more than 
making up for its diminished size, adding much to the realistic 
appearance especially if shown as a lantern slide. 

In architectural subjects, ornamental work, relieving against 
the sky, frequently merges into it and becomes lost; in such 
cases it is advisable to stop out the sky entirely with opaque 
color, accurate/y following the outline of such objects; where 
large spaces have to be treated a favorite method is to paint a 
broad line round the object and fill up the space with opaque 
paper attached to the back of the negative; waste sensitized paper 
answers admirably, it can be roughly printed as a guide, cut out, 
and allowed to darken—a good opaque water color will be found 
best for lining round, and black varnish for filling up smaller 


spaces; the reason black varnish is not used entirely for this 


purpose is because of its disposition to spread, unless of exactly 
the right consistency, so encroaching on the work and obliterating 
it; but, independently of this, the difficulty of working an intri- 
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cate edge with it is much greater than with water color, to which 


it has almost universally given place for this particular purpose. 


Colored varnishes made by the addition of a little aniline dye 
to spirit varnish and applied to the back of the negative are often 
very useful, scraping it off over those parts that are already 
sufficiently dense. Ground-glass varnish used in the same way 
is good for slight alterations in intensity. 

The powder process has been highly spoken of as a method 
of improving negatives, but is rarely used in this process. The 
back of the negative is covered with a coating of bichromated 
gum, or dextrine, exposed to the light, and dusted over with 
finely powdered plumbago, which adheres to those parts unacted 
on by the light in proportion to the gradations of the negative ; 
the difficulty is in so regulating the hygroscopic nature of the film 
that the powder development shall be smooth and even; a little 
glycerine is added proportionate to the humidity of the atmos- 
phere in which the process is carried on. A successful worker 
states that he allows a drop of glycerine for each degree of 
moisture beyond a certain normal standard. If this process is 
used, it is requisite to protect the back of the negative carefully 
from abrasion during printing. 

A very thin over-exposed negative can be made to give much 
improved results by making a very thin duplicate negative, and 
printing them in close contact, seeing of course that they are 
accurately registered. No matter what means of improvement 
are adopted, it is essential that care and skill be exercised, com- 
bined with artistic knowledge, or in all probability the last state 
of the negative will be worse than the first—Sritish Journal of 
Photography. 


An old admiral, well known for his power of exaggeration, was 
describing a voyage at supper one night. ‘‘ While cruising in the 
Pacific,’’ he said, ‘‘ we passed an island which was positively red with 
lobsters.’’ ‘‘ But,’’ said one of the guests, smiling incredulously, 
‘< lobsters are not red until boiled.’’ ‘Of course not,’’ replied the 
undaunted admiral; ‘‘ but this was a volcanic island with boiling 
springs !’’—Pearson's Weekly. 
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TEMPERATURE AND EXPOSURE. 


~HE paper read by Captain Abney at the Camera Club Con- 
ference on this subject opens up a question of great impor- 
tance to photographers generally. The practical results of his 
experiments, up to the present, may be summed up as follows: 
Plates vary in their sensitiveness directly according to the tem- 
perature, that is to say, the sensitiveness of a plate increases with 
a rise in the temperature and decreases as the thermometer falls. 
The variation is greater in the case of slow plates than with rapid 
ones, and the author of the paper stated that a very rapid gelatine 
plate required at a temperature of 0° F about one and a half 
times, while a slow gelatine lantern plate required about two and 
a quarter times the exposure necessary at 100° F. 

In ordinary every day work we are not likely to often meet 
with variatious of 100° in the temperature, for the difference 
between a hot summer’s day and an ordinary cold winter’s day, 
as a rule, is not much over 55° or 60°; still this is enough to 
add about half as much again to the necessary exposure for a 
slow plate; and in excessively cold weather such as we had a 


short time ago, the variation will be greater. Although we have 


always known that longer exposures were necessary in winter 
than in summer, yet we only considered this to be due to the 
variation in the actinicity of the light, and disregarded the question 
of temperature ; we now learn that this factor must be considered 
as well, 

If we consider the light in July to be four times as actinically 
powerful as in December, it naturally follows that in the latter 
month we should give any particular subject at least four times 
the exposure that we should give in July. We may have a warm 
winter’s day of about the same temperature as a cool summer's 
day, and in that case the proportion of 4 to 1 would be correct, 
but consider what happens in the following case. Ona very hot 
summer's day, with the temperature at 85°, a certain subject 
requires, in sunshine, on a very slow plate—not, of course, a lan- 
tern plate—say I sec. exposure ; in the depth of winter, in sun- 
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shine, but with the thermometer at 10° F—not an unusual tem- 

perature in the last winter—on the same subject we should have 

to allow four times the exposure for the difference in the light, 

and in addition about three-quarters as much again for the differ- 

ence of 75° of temperature. This would make an exposure of 
seven seconds instead of four. Again, suppose the winter view is 

not taken in sunshine, but in what the tables call “dull light,” 

this makes it necsssary—according to Wheeler's tables—to treble 
the exposure, or give twelve seconds on account of the light only, 
or twenty-one seconds altogether in consideration of the differ- 
ence in both light and temperature. The extra amount of expo- 
sure to be allowed on account of temperature is now becoming 
serious, and the longer the initial exposure has to be, on the 
account of the light only, so much the more serious becomes the 
question cf whether the exposure is to be increased on the ground 
of low temperature or not. Those who rely solely upon expo- 
sure tables, we believe, generally come to grief over exposures 
made in the depth of winter ; we imagine these tables are calcu- 
lated simply upon measurements of the actual actinic value of 
the light at different seasons of the year; if so, it stands to reason 
that great differences in the temperature will render the informa- 
tion given by them comparatively valueless for long exposures on 
slow plates, unless we know what proportionate variation to allow. 


It is certainly a relief to hear that the sensitiveness of fast plates 
is not so much affected by heat and cold, but at the same time 
this renders the question of what allowance to make still more 
complicated ; for the factor must vary not only with the temper- 
ature but with the speed of the plate. 

The most practical way in which to make use of the informa- 
tion which Captain Abney has added to the great store for which 
we are already indebted to him, is, perhaps, to give about double 
the tabulated exposures in intensely cold weather, when we use 
slow plates, or reduce the time slightly in very hot weather. 
Quarter-plate camera workers may, however, store up another 
useful hint for the next cold winter, and that is that plates in dark 
slides carried in an inner pocket of the coat are likely to give 
more fully exposed negatives than if they are carried in a maga- 
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zine or leather case, where perhaps their temperature may be 
reduced to below freezing point. 

The system of marking plates with speed numbers must also 
be considered in connection with the question of temperature. 
If these numbers are to possess absolute accuracy the tests should 
be made at some certain fixed temperature, such as 55° or 60° 
F, and a factor should be supplied with each number, so that the 
variation that the speed of the particular plate is liable to in 
extreme changes of temperature may be calculated. With regard 
to the various kinds of actinometers in which the actinicity of the 
light is tested by the length of time in which a piece of specially 
sensitive paper assumes a certain tint, the paper is probably 
effected by changes of temperature to much the same extent as a 
slow plate, and the accuracy of the results obtained is therefore 
not likely to be subject to great variation. 


There is, perhaps, one possible application of this discovery 


that may be of very great service, especially to professional pho- 
tographers, and that is the use of a hot backing to printing-out 
papers when printing in very cold weather. Captain Abney has 
not said anything on this point as far as we know, but some 
experiments in this direction might give useful results. If the 
time of printing could be reduced one half this would be a great 
gain, for at present printing by daylight in the winter months is 
a very tedious and unsatisfactory operation. There would be little 
difficulty in arranging the hot backing to the paper if any good 
results are to be thereby obtained, and some of our enterprising 
manufacturing firms would not be behindhand in placing the 
necessary appliances at the disposal of photographers. 

It would be necessary to well varnish and warm the negative, 
and the paper should also be warmed and rendered as dry as 
possible before being placed in contact. If these points are not 
attended to, results disastrous both to the negative and the print 
may be expected. 

For experimental purposes the paper might be backed with a 
hot pad of thick flannel, and the heat kept up by means of a 
moderately warm flat-iron applied to the back of the pad.— 
Photo. Notes. 
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DR. JOLY’S EXPERIMENTS IN COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


T the recent soirée of the Royal Society, Dr. Joly’s trans- 
parencies created great interest, from the fact that they 
were rendered in the colors of the original. A portrait in its many 


a 


tints and soft lines was given as effectively as were renderings of 
brilliantly-colored pansies, and the presentment of a brick house 
with lawn, and bushes in blossom, in which the rendering of the 
sky was most successful. Subjects in great variety, to show the 
scope and capacity of the method, were all equally successful 
and charming. The principles which have of late been worked 
upon in the development of composite photography come in here, 
and the worthy doctor is to be congratulated upon the very close 
and assiduous attention with which he has worked out a very 
interesting problem. We are indebted to the Zimes for the fol- 
lowing particulars of the method adopted : 

The operations involved in the new method are as follows: A 
transparent glass plate, which, on first inspection, appears to bear 
a uniform tint and to possess a somewhat silky texture, is placed 
in front of the sensitive film and in contact with it, when the 
latter is exposed in the camera. Examination of this plate with 
a strong lens or microscope shows that it is not homogeneous, 
but is closely lined over with fine transparent lines of three differ- 
ent colors succeeding each other regularly over and over again 
and in close juxtaposition. The plates shown at the Royal 
Society were divided to a fineness of two hundred lines to the 
inch. This is not sufficiently fine to obviate in some cases a 
linear texture visible on near inspection of the picture ultimately 
obtained. A fineness of three hundred lines to the inch practi- 
cally accomplishes this, as was demonstrated on a photograph of 
a group of wall-flowers. 

The plate which has been exposed under this screen is 
developed in the usual manner. The result obtained we may 
regard as embodying in the single minutely-divided linear image 
all three separate pictures required in the practice of the methods 
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of composite photography already alluded to, each produced by 
a special color-selective action. Although possessing this triple 
character, the negative differs little in appearance from the ordin- 
ary negative, or a positive, subsequently obtained, from the ordin- 
ary positive or transparency. The exposure in the camera is of 
course somewhat longer, for it is evident that, whatever principles 
are employed, only visible light can be utilized in obtaining a 
photograph in natural colors, and of this a part is stopped by the 
ruled screen. Hence a well-lit landscape may take from three to 
five seconds with fairly open stop and rapid lens. 

Of course, neither the negative nor positive so far obtained 
shows any color. But if now a plate ruled in three tints, which 
again are chosen according to color-vision theory, is correctly 
applied to the positive, and if we hold the combined glasses to 
the light, there is obtained the appearance of the original image 
as a brilliant transparency in natural colors. 

The choice of the tints upon the two screens is based upon the 
now old hypothesis that all our color sensations, of however var- 
ied and subtle tints, are referable to the action, single or com- 
bined, of but three sensations (fundamental sensations, as they 
are designated), transmitted to the brain by the color-sensitive 
nerves of the retina. Such an hypothesis, if true, implies evi- 
dently that any one sensation must be excited by a considerable 
range of wave lengths; for otherwise that band of light, the 
spectrum, wherein the several wave lengths composing white 
light are, as it were, sorted out and arranged according to wave 
length, would appeal to the eye only in the red, green, and violet; 
intermediate wave lengths, if not competent to excite the primary 
sensations in the nerves, remaining, of course, invisible. The 
sensation which we term yellow, excited at a particular part of 
the spectrum situated between the red and the green, is, in short, 
explained as a resultant sensation arising from a simultaneous 
excitation of both the red and green transmitting nerves of the 
retina. Carrying this idea still further physicists have, by meas- 
urements carried out upon normal as well as color-blind vision, 
succeeded in determining the relative degrees of stimulation ex- 
perienced by each of the three several color-sensitive nerves, sup- 
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posing these separately exposed to stimulation by the various 
wave lengths of the spectrum, or, in other words, by the different 
visible wave lengths of nature. In Dr. Joly’s pictures the curves 
embodying Koenig’s measurements are taken as the basis of the 
color principles employed, It is sufficient to add that the par- 
ticular tints chosen for the three lines upon the taking screen are 
such as will transmit those wave lengths which excite severally 
the three fundamental sensations and transmit them in the same 
degree as they excite those sensations. In fact, the portion of the 
sensitive plate underlying a “ red” taking line is excited or acted 
on by the light rays in a degree proportionate to the degree ir 
which the nerve itself would have been excited to transmit a sen 
sation of redness if exposed to this minute portion of the image 
And similarly the green and violet taking lines are more or less 
transparent to light rays, as these are more or less competent to 
excite green or red sensation. Tints that will act in this way 
bear to the eye, exercising its triple apparatus of color vision, an 
orange-yellow, a greenish-yellow, and a blue-violet color. These, 


then, are the tints repeated over and over again upon the taking 
screen. 


Opacity upon the negative being interpreted as transparency 
upon the positive, it results that a deep red object, for example, 
will be crossed by transparent lines upon those parts of the posi- 
tive image which interpret the action of the “ red” taking line in 
the negative image. The green and violet lines, on the other 
hand, will be all represented in the image as opaque areas, for 
their action, when the negative is being taken, will be to stop all 
dark-red light reaching the plate, such rays not exciting green or 
violet sensation. 

The operation of placing the ruled cover glass upon the posi- 
tive is not correctly accomplished when each of the three funda- 
mental colors upon it lies against a linear area which records the 
selective action of the taking screen for that particular color sen- 
sation. 

In the case supposed, a red line will cover a clear space, where- 
as the blue and violent lines will be blocked out. Hence the final 
result will be the red coloration of the image. In general two 
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lines will act, as the green and red to produce yellow, or the vio- 
let and green to produce blue. Or, again, a pure white object 
upon the final picture will, when examined by a lens, show the 
three lines, red, green, and blue, acting with equal brightness. 
Thus, although neither white, yellow, blue, pink, nor brown, etc., 
exists upon the covering screen ; all these finally appear correctly 
as they existed in the color of the original object. 

The procedure, in fact, is one in which the three “ fundamen- 
tal” colors are impartially supplied by the covering screen ; but 
the previous experience of the sensitive plate during exposure is 
such as insures the positive plate selecting amongst these colors 
according to the original colors of the image. 

It is in this manner that the inability of physicists to find a 
sensitive substance which itself will faithfully adopt and keep the 
colors of the image, is surmounted. 

Were such a substance indeed forthcoming, it could not more 
faithfully reproduce the true colors of nature. 

And this leads us to remark that the particular nature of this 
procedure, resulting in a complete independence of the almost in- 
evitable ultimate fading of pigments, is of no small moment, more 
especially in the scientific registration of color. For it is seen 
that the color register is really carried in the silver deposit on the 
negative or positive, which may, with ordinary care in the pho- 
tographic manipulation, be rendered quite permanent. And a 
fading of the tints on the covering screen may at any time be 
made good by applying afresh screen. Copies, too, of a picture 
may be multiplied to any extent. 

So far as this new departure concerns the amateur, it is to be 
presumed that the labor of preparing the screens will not fall to 
him. His part in obtaining a photograph in natural color will 
consist in exposing an isochromatic dry plate beneath the ruled 
screen ; and consequently, temporarily or permanently, applying 
the ruled cover glass. This is an easy operation. Indeed a very 
little practice enables one to do this so readily that it is quite 
possible to run through a series of lantern plates at an exhibition 
with the aid of but one covering screen, adjusting and tempor- 
arily clamping it over each plate before it is put into the lantern. 
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THE PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY OF DEVELOPMENT. 
III. 
BY THOMAS BOLAS, F.L.C., F.C.S. 


(Continued from page 321). 


CCORDING to the Hertzian view, light tends to produce 
* “ alternating currents in any masses of conductors or electro- 
lytes upon which it impinges, provided that there is a certain 
harmony or syntony between the masses and the radiating source 
of the light. Now, these alternating electric impulses, whether 
they are actual currents or mere electrical attempts to be brought 
into fruition by side influences, such as Sytenko premised, tend to 
continual loosening of the ions in alternating directions ; and 
that separation by the action of light, which we call photolysis or 
separation by light, appears only to take place when there is 
some influence at work which tends to remove one of the con- 
stituents from the field of action. Indeed, I do not think there 
is any instance of separation by the action of light—photolysis 
—unless we have a collateral influence at work tending to 
separate one of the constituents. This collateral influence, 
whether it is chemical or physical, is called the sensitizing influ- 
ence. Take the case of chloride of silver, which has been known 
for I think something like fifty years not to be decomposed by 
the action of light. The late Dr. A. S. Taylor, of Guy’s Hospital 
used some forty years ago to show a sealed tube containing dry, 
chloride of silver which had been constantly and for a long 
period exposed to the action of light, and there was no blacken- 
ing whatever. When you have water present a second reaction 
steps in; the water tends to take hold of the chlorine, the mass 
of chlorine in the act of liberation unites with the hydrogen of the 
water, or some of it does, and there is a tendency to the liberation 
of oxygen. This is probably what takes place where light acts 
on any haloid of silver. 

Now, if you have excess of the haloid present you do not get 
photolysis of the silver salts; that is to say, excess of chlorine, 


excess of bromide, or excess of iodine, will prevent the decompo- 
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sition by the action of light,—still more, excess of any one of 
these haloids will undo the action of light, that is to say, it will 
restore the decomposed haloid salt. Now, in decomposition by 
heat an analogous condition does not hold good,—the presence of 


the substance liberated very often has no influence whatever on 
the decomposition by the action of heat, and here is a familiar 
lecture-room illustration. 

In this flask there is a hydrate of copper prepared by precipi- 
tating a solution of sulphate of copper with caustic potash. Per- 
haps Mr. Beard will be kind enough to through a light on it, and 
you will see it has a distinct blue color. This cupric hydrate is 
generally represented thus: Cu H, O,; and under the action of 
head simply decomposes into CuO+H,O. You must remem- 
ber that the hydrate of copper, which is blue, is floating in excess 
of water; that is to say, it is in the presence of one of its decom- 
position products. Now apply a gentle heat, and note the effect. 
The effect of the gentle heat is to decompose the hydrate of 
copper, which is blue, into oxide of copper, which is black, and 
into water which adds itself to the general mass. Now, as far as 
I know, nothing strictly analogous to this occurs in the case of 
decomposition by the action of light. Decomposition of the 
hydrate of copper—thermolysis—takes place rather below the 
boiling point, so the tendency of the water to fly off as vapor 
does not count. This is quite analogous to the decomposition 
of the mercuric oxide by heat, only here you have in a more 
marked way an excess of one of the decomposition products. 

We now come to a very remarkable property of the Hertzian 
waves of light, that is to say, they cause particles of conductors 
to cohere ; and this is true—it has been thoroughly established 
—of the long Hertzian waves and of the short waves which we 
ordinarily call light. Faraday really went over a great deal of 
this ground, and his experiments have been themselves a base 
for the Hertzian view, only we can now be fairly certain of the 
full identity of the induction impulses and light, and that these 
impulses can be polarized, that they can be refracted, that they 
can be reflected, and also, what is more important still, that they 
travel at the rate that ordinary light travels. Another important 
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property of these Hertzian or induction waves is, that they cause 
the conductors from which the secondary discharge takes place 


to cohere slightly. Supposing the Hertzian waves are exicted 
in a mass of metal filings, there is a tendency for those filings to 
cohere, and the filings as a whole become a better conductor. 
This has been fully established by Lodge, and after he established 
it a number of old experiments were recalled which more or less 
confirmed it. Lodge demonstrates this by what he calls a 
coherer, and Lodge’s coherer is something like this: Here is a 
plate of metal, and a wire just rests upon it very gently, its axis 
being capable of being turned so that the pressure of the wire on 
the metal can be adjusted. Suppose the pressure is adjusted so 
that an ordinary current from a single celi just will not pass; if 
you subject the coherer to the influence of the Hertzian oscilla- 
tions the result is there is a minute discharge and the particular 
pieces of metal cohere sufficiently to make a circuit for the 
electric bell current. The electric bell current merely recognizes 
the fact of the cohesion. 

Here are two cylinders of metal, two brass tubes, supported on 
an ebonite rod; these are connected with a Wimshurst machine, 
and if one turns the machine there will be a periodic discharge 
between these two conductors. Under these circumstances, the 
inductors being in the focus of that parabolic mirror, you get the 
mass of waves reflected in a parallel direction to the other 
parabolic mirror, and in the focus of that there are two pieces of 
metal between which a minute discharge will pass, and a dis- 
charge which perhaps will be strong enough to produce a sensi- 
ble cohesion and a ringing of the bell. 

Now, the same kind of thing has been known for a long time 
in connection with light. It has long been known that selenium 
when in the metalline condition has its conducting power for 
electricity somewhat increased under the influence of light. A 
number of facts like this have been known for some time, and 
Lodge has gathered them together, added to them, and he 
appears to have arrived at their true significance. For details I 
must refer you to his little book on “ The Work of Hertz.” 

Oliver J. Lodge, looking at all these things, has put forward 
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with some diffidence a theory of vision which appears to give a 
clue to the real action of the developer on the exposed surface. 
Lodge suggests that in the eye, that is to say, on the retina, 
there are certain conducting particles—or perhaps we should say 
gaps which become conducting under the action of light,—which 
can cohere when light impinges; and according to the ordinary 
view of color sensation these organs should be three-fold, that is 
to say, there should be one for each of the primary color sensa- 
tions. When light impinges, we have the effect of closing the 
circuit of an electrical organ in the eye. In this case the action 
of light on the eye would be a relay action, and not a directly 
kinetic action.* There is very little doubt, I think, going on the 
experiments of Meldola, Abney and others, also the speculations 
of Armstrong, that the action of the developer is an action largely 
depending on the closing of an electric circuit. Meldola 
impressed minute particles of silver on a gelatino-bromide surface, 
and then subjected the plate to the action of the developer. 
Under these circumstances the plate developed where the parti- 
cles of silver were impressed. You may look on the particles of 


silver as closing an electric circuit, and then we have an analogue 
with that form of voltaic battery which consists of two fluids or 
substances capable of reacting—we will say caustic potash and 
nitric acid; and a connecting link, say of platinum. Now, let 
one of these liquids be the particle of silver haloid, and the other 
the developing material; the developing material is a substance 
capable of taking away chlorine, that is to say it is a reducing 


* Lodge says (Work of Hertz, p. 26-27): ‘I therefore wish to guess that some part 
of the retina is an electrical organ, say like that of some fishes, maintaining an electro- 
motive force wh ch is prevented from stimulating the nerves solely by an intervening 
layer of badly-conducting material, or conducting material with gaps in it; but that 
when light falls upon the retina these gaps become more or less conducting, and the 
nerves are stimulated. 

‘I must not try to make the hypothesis too definite at present. 

‘““You observe that the eye on this hypothesis is, in electrometer language, hetero- 
static. The energy of vision is supplied by the organism ; the light only pulls the trig- 
ger. Whereas the organ of hearing is idiostatic. I might draw further analogies 
between this arrangement and the eye, ¢.g., about the effect of blows or disorder caus- 
ing irregular condition and stimulation.’’ Lodge’s suggestions as to the bearing of this 
view on persistency of vision, and the fatigue of the selenium cell, are specially interest- 
ing, although perhaps to quote them would be going wide of my special subject; still it 
is not unlikely that the permanency of the latent image may be partly analogous. 
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substance, capable of taking away chlorine, and in order that this 
may act with facility you require a conducting link, and this 
Meldola’s particle of silver gives this conducting link. Similarly, 
you may perhaps take it that the minute particles of silver 
liberated by the action of light on the haloid in the presence of 
the sensitizer cohere under the action of light and give the con- 
ducting link: thus uniting in one inseparable whole the “ Chemi- 
cal Theory” and the “ Physical Theory” of the latent image. 

In this outer cell is some caustic potash; in the porous cell 
there is nitric acid; the porous wall is merely a convenient 
means of preventing the immediate mixing of the two. These 
will act on each other very slowly, unless they are connected by 
a conducting link; and I am going to dip a platinum plate in 
each, these platinum plates being connected with the galvano- 
meter coil, and I think you will see there is an indication of a 
current passing. This, according to Meldola’s view should bea 
picture of the action of the developer on the exposed film—a 
physical picture of the action of the developer. 

Development is an exothermic action ; that is to say, the total 
result is that heat is given out in the action; and Meldola’s parti- 
cles of silver, or the minute particles of metallic silver which we 
may assume to exist in the exposed plate, serve as the conduct- 
ing links, and these links tend to cohere under light impulse. 
At any rate, I think this is the lesson that we may learn not only 
from Meldola’s experiments, but also from Lodge’s view of the 
action of the eye, which he puts forward not asa studied and 
complete view, but as a hypothesis which may be verified or may 
be disproved, not as a final conclusion but as a suggestion. 

Before altogether leaving the Hertzian aspect of the case I 
think that, with the help of Mr. Child Bayley, I can show you at 
any rate how it has been demonstrated that the electrical oscilla- 
tions can be refracted. I think Mr. Child Bayley was more suc- 
cessful this afternoon in finding the best refracting angle of this 
paraffin prism than I was, sol will get him to see if he can 
extinguish the induced spark while I turn the handle of the 
Wimshurst machine. Now Mr. Bayley will try to extinguish 
the spark by holding the paraffin prism at such an angle that the 
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waves are refracted away from the receiving conductors. I am 
sorry to say it is not practicable to do this so that you can all 
see; but I understand that the Chairman says the spark went out 
when Mr. Child Bayley got the prism ata certain angle, and 
came back again when he removed the prism. At any rate, you 
may take it, quite apart from the result in this case, that the 
refraction, the reflection and the polarization of these electrical 
oscillations are an undoubted fact now firmly established. 

We may now come toa few considerations on the various 
methods of development as far as they appear to involve separate 
and distinct principles. Let us go back to the first definitely 
photographic experiments on record—those of Nicephore Niepce, 
about the year 1810. About 1810, Niepce was very enthusiastic 
on the subject of lithography. Sennefelder, who worked some 
few years earlier, had introduced lithography as a printing method, 
and Niepce was impressed with the importance of the method 
and tried to apply photography to it by taking advantage of the 
known sensitiveness of a peculiar varnish to the action of light. 
Now, the process of photography discovered by Niepce about 
1810, was brought to a considerable degree of perfection by him 
about 1813,and he brought specimens (some done in the camera) 
to England about 1827 which he tried to get shown at a meeting 
of the Royal Society ; but it did not come off; the Royal So- 
ciety has always been a little conservative, perhaps properly so, 
and these things were not brought before the Society. The first 
photographic process, brought to very considerable perfection by 
Niepce as early as 1813, involves an interesting principle. Here 
is a copper plate which has been covered over with a thick layer 
of bitumen, that is to say, a layer of varnish which may be 
roughly spoken of as Brunswick black; as a matter of fact, it 
consists of Trinidad natural pitch dissolved in benzole and poured 
over the copper-plate—there is a pretty thick layer of it. Two 
pieces of red paper were laid on the plate, and the plate was ex- 
posed to light. There is a very slight visible image, the bitumen 
is a little darker where acted on by the light, it has undergone 
oxidation, it is not a case of ordinary photolysis, the bitumen has 
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absorbed oxygen from the air.* Now, if we take a suitable sol- 


vent we shall have an illustration of the simplest and earliest type 


of development. If were to take such a solvent as the pure oil 
of turpentine, or benzole, it would dissolve off the whole of this 
film at once, and from ten to twenty times the exposure this has 
had would be necessary; but I will take a much milder solvent, 
some turpentine which is very old indeed, old and thick, and 
oxidised, and I will pour a little on the plate. The turpentine is 
quite viscous, and I spread it with a brush. This thick viscous 
turpentine is now softening the bitumen where the light has not 
acted, and it is not softening very much the portions which have 
been acted on by light. The developing of softening is beginning, 
and probably the insolublising action of the light is quite sufficient 
to enable me to wipe this with a cloth and leave the image. 
You see, it comes off where the film has been protected from the 
action of light; if we poured benzole on it, we get the whole 
thing dissolved off, as you see now. 

With longer exposure you can quite easily get a solid image 
with a full gradation of half-tone by the process of Niepce, like 
a“ carbon” print in fact. Here is a little bitumen image, which 
was exposed under a half-tone negative, which shows all the 
gradation of tone of the original. The bitumen is transparent, 
and the image is not very intense, but I will show it in the lantern 
and then pass it round, and you will see how completely all 
half-tone can be rendered by this process of Niepce. 


To be continued. 


A large sized photograph of Mrs. John Drew has lately been 
issued by Gutekunst, the Arch street photographer, which represents 
that versatile, talented, estimable and veteran actress in a truly pleasing 
manner. It shows her in just the way she should be portrayed—as a 
quietly dressed, little old lady, nothing that bespeaks her profession 
showing in the picture. Her talent and cleverness are shown in every 
line of the strong and expressive face. The likeness is excellent, and 
it is a thoroughly noteworthy picture of Mrs. Drew as she is seen in 
every-day life at the present time. 


* We do not know what is the action of light on the bitumen; but it may be a case 
of photolysis, one of the ions becoming oxidised by the air; the air thus acting as a 
sensitiser, 
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A PROMISING PRINTING PROCESS.* 
HECTOR MACLEAN, F.G.S. 
~WO reasons have impelled me to bring before your notice 


a paper, and a particular method of toning it, regarding 
which I ask the favor of your attention. 


The first reason is that my own experiences and the obser- 
vation of other people’s experiences have led me to be very much 
dissatisfied with the gelatino-chloride paper at present so largely 
used. Without entering deeply into all the objections to the 
above paper present to my mind, enough that they include a con- 
siderable tendency to double tones, an oftentime unpleasing color 
of tone, and a frequent inclination to give hard prints where neg- 


atives of full pluckiness, such as are usable with platinotype or 
albumenised paper, are printed from. Above all, however, is the 
feeling that no reliability can be placed upon the permanency of 
the image impressed on the gelatine paper, of which more anon. 

The second reason which led me to address you is that 
my attention was very forcibly directed to the advantages pos- 
sessed by collodio-chloride paper by our much-esteemed member, 
Mr. Harry Letts. Lately returned from a long stay in Switzer- 
land, he favored me with an inspection of a number of whole- 
plate Alpine views—many of which have been reproduced in the 
sixpenny illustrated London weeklies—which at first sight I took 
to be platinotypes of remarkably high quality, as regards full 
range of vigor and fine rendering of the nicer passages of half 
tone. Mr. Letts, however, quickly disabused my mind, inform- 
ing me that nine-tenths of his collection were collodio-chloride 
prints toned by the method I shall presently explain to you. I 
could have wished that my task had been undertaken by Mr. 
Letts himself, who was most willing to take it upon himself, but 
pressing engagements have called for his presence in a distant 
part of the country. 1 have therefore refreshed my memory re- 
garding this particular paper, and have made some trial of the 
brand of paper and the system of working which Mr. Letts has 
adopted with so much success. 


* Read before the Croydon Camera Club. 
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It will, perhaps, be not amiss if, at the outset, I say a few words 
respecting the comparative virtues of collodion and of gelatine 
sensitised papers. It should never be lost sight of that, as Mr, 
W. J. Wilson points out, the disadvantages of gelatine chloride 
paper are due partly to the physical and partly to the chemical 
properties of gelatine ; thus it absorbs water with great avidity, 
the film freely swelling and softening when wetted; hence not 
only is the surface liable to injury until bone dry, but the 
interstices of the swollen layer of gelatine become difficult of 
access to the washing water, which cannot readily, if at all, remove 
all the soluble matter which should come away; this same 
physical characteristic is partially the reason why uneven toning 
frequently ensues. 

The light half-shadows lying more upon the surface of the 
gelatine film are soonest reached by the toning agent, whence 
toning not only begins, but is finished, before the fluid employed 
in the toning has permeated far enough into the congested mass 
of gelatine to reach the deeper-lying parts of the image which 
composes the dark shadows. It follows that, in order to tone 
the latter, the treatment is so prolonged that the half-lights be- 
come grossly over-toned, with the usual result of an unpleasant, 
flat, and cold appearance. 

Collodio-chloride paper is coated with a film which is of a 
non-absorbent, non-swelling character, and is one of considerable 
thinness as compared with the gelatine papers. Hence prelim- 
inary washing, being unimpeded, is thoroughly carried out ina 
short time, little or no unacted-upon silver being left in the film; 


for the same reasons the hypo is much more quickly and 
thoroughly eliminated; moreover the toning bath is able to act 
with facility and simultaneity upon all parts of the image. 

As regards the purely chemical advantages of the collodion 


over the gelatine paper, it is here enough to state that gelatine 
has a strong tendency to enter into chemical combination with 
the soluble salts of silver; such combinations are of imperfectly 
known character, but frequently produce undesirable results. 
On the other hand, collodion associated with the silver salts forms 


a comparatively stable combination, practically entirely free from 
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the objection urged against gelatine, and also in part against 
albumenised paper. 

The experiments and tests which I have applied to the paper 
used by Mr. Letts—which is known as the Paget collodio-chloride 


matt paper—were directed to elucidating: (1) With what facility 
and regularity the toning of prints could be effected; (2) what 


scale of tonality the paper possessed in comparison with other 
papers in ordinary use for printing. 

The sample I tried printed slightly quicker than the ordinary 
gelatine papers on the market. In my hands—that is with the 
negatives that I employed—there was a slight tendency in some 
cases to discoloration of the high lights, due to the fact that the 
negatives were not fully suited to the paper. 

In the course of the first washing the prints seemed to lose 
less vigor than usual with gelatino-chloride prints. The toning 
I found to be notable for.its rapidity and for the regularity with 
which all portions of the print were affected. The sulphocyanide 
bath used between toning and fixing did not palpably reduce the 
strength of image, nor did the fixing bath to anything like the 
extent to which gelatino-chloride prints are so affected. 

The procedure is quite simple to understand and perfectly 
easy to manipulate. The following stock solutions are used :— 


PLATINUM STOCK. 


Potassium chloro-platinite - 15 grains. 
Dilute phosphoric acid = P.) - 3 ounces. 
Water wp fo - - 15 ounces. 


GOLD STOCK. 
Gold chloride - - 15 grains. 
Dilute hydrochloric acid (B. P) 8 drachms. 
Water up to - - - 15 ounces. 


For use of each twelve parts take—of gold stock, 1; platinum 
stock, 3; water, 8. 

The print is washed for not exceeding five minutes either in 
running water or by means of several changes, using two dishes. 

It is then immersed in the toning bath. Several prints may be 
manipulated at once, providing care is used. In my own case 
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on more than one occasion small portions of the collodion chipped 
off, due to the more or less rough handling inevitable where a 
number of prints are treated all at once in a small dish. The 
toning is complete in about two or three minutes, more or less ; 
there is, therefore, small reason for filling a dish with an unman- 
ageable mass of prints. 

Having washed the prints for not less than five minutes, they 
are soaked in a bath consisting of 

Sulphocyanide of ammonia - - ¥% ounce, 
Water - - - - - - I pint, 
for three or four minutes. The object of this last is to clear the 
whites. Without further washing, the prints are fixed in 
Hyposulphite of soda - - - 3 ounces, 
Bicarbonate of soda - - - small teaspoonful, 
Water - - - . - - I pint. 
About ten minutes is time enough for fixing. If too long in the 
bath, a reduction of the image takes place. 

Finally wash from two to four hours. 

In all the above operations I have to caution the photographer 
not to allow anything to act roughly upon the surface of the 
print, as there is a distinct liability of the film to suffer abrasion. 
Thus, a powerful stream of water falling upon a batch of prints 
may cause pieces of the collodion to chip off, either in conse- 
quence of the edge of one print violently striking the face of 
another or through the heavy impinging of a jet of water. 

A considerable merit in the eyes of many is that the paper 
may be rapidly dried by blotting off and mounted right away, or 
moderate heat may be applied to hasten the drying. 

The second point which I directed attention to, viz., how the 
tonality of this paper compares with others, I tested by obtaining 
two prints from the same negative upon the collodion paper, and 


the other upon platinotype paper, normally developed in the cold 
bath. 


The conclusion I arrive at is, that the collodion paper yields a 
softer image than does the platinotype. 


In other words, where a 
negative is slightly too hard to give a quite satisfactory print with 
platinotype, the collodion paper will give one just about right. 
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I present for your inspection the two prints above referred to, and 
taking as a standard common to both the white linen object dry- 
ing on the wedge, which is the highest light, and which comes 
white in both prints, and the perfect blackness of the barn door, 
also fully rendered in the two, you will notice that the scale of 
high-light tones is somewhat shorter with the collodion than with 
the platinotype, At the same time I consider the range between 
half-light and half-shadow is more extended in the collodion than 
the platinotype ; this is a quality to be much commended. 

Our worthy Secretary, Mr. H. E. Holland, has undertaken to 
bring to your notice to-night some trials which he has given to 
this same paper, using an ordinary sulphocyanide and gold bath; 
for you must know that, although I have confined myself to the 
platinum gold toning, the paper is freely amenable to almost any 
bath, and tones in ordinary baths all the more easily because there 
is no need, as is necessary in manufacturing gelatine paper, to add 
any acid as a preservative to the film; hence the paper itself does 
not tend to acidify the gold bath, which, as you are aware, would 
pro rata help retard the toning action of the alkaline solution 
usually employed. 

Before proceeding with my demonstration, I would, in con- 
clusion, add that so far as an examination of the theoretical ad- 
vantages of collodion compared with gelatine goes, and so fa 
as a practical and careful trial carries me, I am inclined to pre- 
dict that it is to collodio-chloride paper we must look for the 


printing medium of the future. 


The merits which are likely to carry it into favor are ease of 
manipulation, certainty of resulting tone, rapidity with which the 
print can be finished off, and lastly, the assurance that its perma- 
nency is far in advance of the average of gelatino-chloride or 
albumenised prints. 


The young American artist, Malcolm Frazer, has been made a 
Professor of Fine Arts by the City of Paris. He is a painter of con- 
siderable promise and has studied under Benjamin Constant and Jules 
LeFebvre. He isason of W. Lewis Frazer, the art manager for the 
Century Magazine. 





The Half-Tone Theory. 


THE HALF-TONE THEORY. 


ALF-TONE workers have plenty of food for thought just 
now, for the process is about turned inside out by scientific 
investigation. Mr. Levy’s article in our Year Look, together 
with the very able monograph of Dr. Eder’s translated and _ re- 


lent and Dollond at the Royal Photographic Society, leave little 
to be done in solving the problem. It is quite evident that a 
number of workers have been simultaneously pursuing a course 
of investigation, and none ought to claim any especial credit for 
being first inthe field. In fact, publication of results of all these 
investigations has been curiously coincident. There has certainly 
been more divulged on the “secrets” of half-tone work during 
the past month or two than ever before. The question naturally 
occurs, What does it all amount to? 


Well, to any really prac- 
tical and intelligent operator who has been “ inside” the business 
during the period half-tone has come into vogue, there is nothing 
particularly novel in the matter published. The only thing is 


that scientific data have been furnished to replace rule-of-thumb 
and guess-work. In this respect the investigation is valuable. 
Let us summarize the results. Eder proves that the focus of the 
lens used for half-tone should not be less than 16 inches, and 
states that the best results are attained with a lens of 24 inches. 
Of course, half-tones can be made with shorter-focus lenses, but 
there is always an exact “ best,” and this is what Eder has tried 
to discover. Half-tone negatives from flat, soft, shadowed orig- 
inals should be made with large diaphragm apertures, whilst 
deep-shadowed, full of contrast originals, should be photographed 
with smaller diaphragm apertures. The correct aperture for a 
screen of 150 lines to the inch, and the best possible distance 
from the sensitive plate is, approximately, /-11 to /-13 or /-14. 
In extreme cases, where the lights are required to be more 
strongly covered, /-g may be used. When it is desired to bring 
out the shadows better at the cost of the high lights, 7-15 will be 
suitable. With coarser screens, such as 120 lines to the inch 
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apertures of /-12 to #14 are the best, which -may, with subjects 
full of contrast, be reduced to f-15. It must be borne in mind 
that these calculations are based on the screen being very clos¢ 
to the plate. This is rather contrary to usual practice. Eder 
says: “ For normal pictures the distance of the lineature should 
be kept to that which is determined by the thickness of the lin- 
eature plus the wires which hold it in its place. For very flat 
subjects the distance should be increased, for instance, by laying 
in a strip of four-sheet cardboard between, this being equivalent 
to thickness of two-thirds millimetre. For wash drawings a card 
of one-third millimetre is sufficient. But, to a certain extent, the 
increase of distance of the lineature may be replaced by increas- 
ing the ratio aperture of the object, as already described. Yet 
doubling the diameter of the diaphragm aperture does not double 
the size of the dot; the latter increases only in the proportion of 
3 to 4. Eder further proves the fact that the spaces of the screen 
act as pin-hole lenses, and reproduce the shape of the diaphragm ; 
also that the size of the negative dots is independent of their 
position on the plate, and that their diameter is equal to the 
width of a lineature opening increased by the diameter of a 
minute image of the diaphragm. The dots run into one another 
with a certain size of diaphragm. The exact size of the dot nec- 
essary to overlap can be calculated from the following formula: 
Let mm’ n’ =the diameter of dot in the negative, M N = the 
diaphragm diameter, a4 = the size of aperture in the cross-lined 
screen, 0 = the distance between the lineature and plate then 


m’ n’=ab 4M oe 


The remainder of Dr. Eder’s paper is devoted to a repetition of 
Mr. Levy’s deductions on the influence of diaphragm aperture, 
as published in the Process Work Year-Book. Dr. Eder says: 
“T am convinced that the statements of this expert are as ex- 


haustive as they are satisfactory, and I use his illustrations and 
arguments herewith.” In France too the subject of the half-tone 
theory seems to have been receiving consideration. We have 
received a pamphlet, dated April 1, 1895, by M. Ch. Fery, en- 
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titled Sur les Reseaux quadrillés employés en Photogravure. The 
writer thinks that the influence of diffraction is a negligeable 
quantity, and that, if we consider the diaphragm as a luminous 
source, the elementary theory of shadows will explain all the 
peculiarities observed. The phenomenon is, however, compli- 
cated by the action known as irradiation, the molecules of silver 
in the film becoming luminous sources and acting on one 
another. On the whole, M. Fery thinks that the phenomena of 
irradiation, together with variations of the luminous intensity of 
the penumbra in different parts of the photographic image, ex- 
plain the effects of the encroachment of the light on the parts 
protected by the shadows of the black lines. The equality of 
the triangles formed by the rays emanating from the edges of 
the diaphragm, and crossing the edges of the square openings of 
the screen, easily permits a formula to be prepared showing the 
necessary conditions. Let e equal the distance of the screen 
from the sensitive plate, a the thickness of the lines of the screen, 
fthe focus of the lens, and dthe diameter of the diaphragm. 
Then 


These equations relating to the theory of half-tone appeal per- 
haps only to a few workers, and it is to be regretted that, for the 


benefit of the majority, the terms cannot be put in a more popu- 
larly understandable manner.—Pyrocess Work. 


She—These horrid photographs don’t do me justice at all. He— 
My love, it’s not justice you stand in need of—it’s mercy.—Mew York 
Ledger. 


‘* The telephone is like a woman; it tells everything it hears.’’ 
‘Yes, that’s so. And it’s unlike a woman, too; it tells a thing just as 
it hears it.’’—Zafe. 

‘* Is this where you vote?’’ said an Ohio voteress to the election 
officer, ‘* Yes, ma’am.’’ ‘* Then please cut off samples of all the 


tickets and I’ll take them home and see which I like best.’’—Pittsburg 
Chronicle Telegraph. 
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MERCUROGRAPHIC METHODS OF PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING. 
THOMAS BOLAS, F.I.C., F.C.S. 
HOTO-ETCHING processes based either upon the increased 
readiness with which amalgamated portions of metal plates 
dissolve in some acid or the greater resistance which they offer 
to other acids, have been known for some years, but recently Mr. 


Villon has classified such methods, and so far simplified some 


of them as to render them easily serviceable for the ordinary 
work of the etcher, and moreover the application of photography 
to these methods is a very easy matter. The basis of the pro- 
cess in its non-photographic aspect may be illustrated by a few ex- 
amples. An ink is made by smoothly mixing together the 
following : 
Water - - 100 grains. 
Add and dissolve 
Sugar - 50 grains, 
Glycerine 50 grains, 
Alcohol 100 grains. 
Finally mix in 
Precipitated Binodide of Mercury 40 grains. 
Or a crayon can be made by incorporating 
Binodide of mercury - - - 100 grains, 
Mercurious nitrate - - - - I0 grains, 
Powdered gum - - - - 20 grains, 
Water, a sufficient quantity to make a stiff paste. 

With either of the above, writing or drawing is executed on a 
polished zinc plate, with the result that the subject shows as 
bright amalgamated lines on the bluish-gray surface of the zinc, 
and such a plate, having been varnished at the back, is etched 
with 3% per cent. nitric acid, or with hydrochloric acid of similar 
strength. The weak nitric acid attacks the amalgamated lines 
and gives an engraving in zxtaglio, while the weak hydrochlorate 
attacks the ground and gives an engraving in relief, adapted for 
typographic printing. In either case, should the lines show 
signs of bring underbitten, the plate should be washed, wiped 
dry with a soft cloth, and carefully rolled over with the following 
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rebiting ground, care of course being taken to use a hard, smooth 
roller, and not to let the rebiting ground go into the etched cavi- 
ties. A little heat will cause the rebiting ground to flow down 
the sides of the relief, and so protect them; after which the 
etching is resumed. 
REBITING GROUND. 
Vaseline - - - . - grains. 
Bees-wax - - - - - 12 grains. 
Linseed oil - - - . 5 grains. 
Lamp-black - . - 5 grains. 

When an original is to be reproduced by photography, a photo- 
lithographic transfer is made and put down upon stone or metal 
in the ordinary way, but instead of inking up the design with an 
ordinary lithographic printing ink, the following is used: 

LITHOGRAPHIC AMALGAMATING INK. 
Wax - - - . - - 40 parts, 
Resin - - - - : - 30 parts, 
Resin soap - - - - - 20 parts, 
Biniodide of mercury - - - 10 parts. 


A print is now taken on transfer paper and put down upon a 
zinc plate. In two or three hours the lines become amalgamated, 
the image is washed with turpentine, and the plate is etched as 
above. Alternatives are to use the above amalgamating ink in 
the preparation of the original photographic transfer, or to dust 
the face of the transfer with biniodide of mercury. Again the 
transfer may be made to zinc or copper with an ordinary fatty 
ink, and the image on the plate may be dusted with the biniodide 
of mercury. Another method is to treat the plate as for the or- 
dinary dusting-on process (a gum or sugar and bichromate mix- 
ture), and, after exposure, to dust with the biniodide of mercury. 
When the amalgamated image is on copper several methods of 
printing are available, but the simplest consists in rolling up the 
amalgamated copper with ordinary lithographic ink, which will 
only take on the unamalgamated parts, but the amalgamation 
must be kept up by occasional damping with a weak solution of 
mercurious nitrate, or by carefully dabbing it over with the 


preparation known to the pharmaceutical chemist, as “ mercury 
with chalk.” 
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Che Lvitorial Dropshutter. 


Our Frontispiece.—‘‘ Where the Sea Waves Break,’’ a scene on 
the New Jersey Coast, near Atlantic City, is a reproduction of a nega- 
tive by Mr. A. H. Phillips, an amateur photographer, residing at the 
latter place. Mr. Phillips has made a specialty of wave studies, and 
has obtained some of the finest results on sea-scapes upon our imme- 
diate coast. We expect in the near future to reproduce another of 
Mr. Phillips’ fine effects. 


Jahrbuch fur Photographie u. Reproductionstechnik for 
1895, by Dr. Joseph Maria Eder, with 162 illustrations in the text, 
and 25 artistic plates illustrating the various reproduction processes. 
Published by William Knapp, Halle. 

This Annual that takes precedance over all German contemporaries, 
in the present year surpasses all former issues. It is a volume of over 
600 pages filled with original contributions, formule, and practical 
advice, covering every department of the photographic art-science. 
Dr. Eder is to be congratulated upon his success. Great credit is also 
due the Knapp establishment for the manner in which the Jahrbuch is 
gotten up. 


No photographer, professional, advanced amateur, or scientific 
student who is conversant with the German language can afford to be 
without it. 


Snap-Shots.—With the current issue our sprightly contemporary 
Snap-Shots completes its second year. Mr. Laury MacHenry is to be 
congratulated upon his suceess. The pages of this periodical are 
always clean and interesting, and it has our best wishes for a long 
term of prosperity. 


Art is long; but is not always long enough to make both ends 
meet. 


Ross Lenses.—A catalogue of these well-known photographic 
objectives has been received from Gennert, of New York, who is the 
sole agent for the United States. The pamphlet is filled with infor- 
‘ mation upon the various systems made by them and their application 
to the various branches of photography. 
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Photographic Scissors and Paste. 


Photography and Bank Note Printing.—Mendel Howard, 
formerly residing in Ohio, who was apprehended in Chester Terrace, 
Eaton Square, where, it was alleged, he carried on the manufacture of 
forged bonds, bank notes, and foreign postage stamps, was brought up at 
Westminster on Tuesday, 28th ult., for further examination. Mr. 
Hans Hersman, chief inspector in the Imperial Printing and Engraving 
Department, Berlin, gave evidence as to photographic negatives and 
positives on glass and prints of German bank notes, etc., included in 
the seizure at the prisoner’s house. Mr. Osborn, for the prisoner, 
asked whether the German Government or the Bank of Germany, 
paid a handsome sum to anybody who could invent a process by which 
the forgery of notes was made impossible. Witness said he did not 
know. Probably they would. The copied notes were not printed on 
paper which resembled that used by the bank. Police Sergeant Lowe, 
an officer who assisted in the search at the prisoner’s house, said he 
found a locked iron chest in the room which Howard used as a work- 
shop. Prisoner said there was nothing in the chest, but when it was 
opened it was found to contain a complete set of plates for printing 
1,000f. notes. Witness said, ‘‘ What do you call these?’’ Prisoner 
laughed, but made no reply. Cross-examined : Among the prisoner’s 
papers were letters showing that he had been concerned in many in- 
ventions and patents. There was a letter from Mr. Campbell, Gover- 
nor of Ohio, with reference to one invention. Particulars as to the 
prisoner’s career in America had not yet reached this country. He 
told Inspector Jarvis that he was an experimentalist. The landlord of 
57 Chester Terrace, which the prisoner rented under an agreement, 
proved that Howard was described in that document as a civil engi- 
neer, M. Jules Hennet, chief of the Financial Department of the 
City of Brussels Administration, and delegates from other Belgian 
cities whose copied bonds and coupons were discovered in the prison- 
er’s room, gave expert evidence relating to the documents and photo- 
graphs in evidence. The prisoner, who reserved his defence, and 
called no witnesses at the court, was committed for trial. 


‘*Baby Ruth’s’”’ Photographs.—-The Washington 7Zimes says : 
The fact that Mrs. Cleveland had to resort to a ruse a year ago of 
sending her little daughter Ruth to a Washington photographer in 
charge of a friend, so that her identity might remain unknown, and 
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all possibility of having the pictures on sale be thus avoided, does not 
by any means indicate that the set of pictures so obtained are the only 
ones extant of the little maid. Quite the contrary is true, for the 
President and Mrs, Cleveland have a voluminous collection of pictures 
of both their children, This is especially true in regard to Ruth, 
whose pictures have been taken at frequent intervals ever since she was 
born. Dr. Bryant has been the photographer in this case, and, as he 
is a most accomplished amateur in,this line, the results have been most 
satisfactory. Dr. Bryant has in his possession a collection of his own 
work which will be of inestimable value, as it includes pictures of 
which there can be no duplicates in existence. ‘These are of the Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Cleveland, having been taken from time to time since 
their marriage. Some of the best are those taken during the time the 
President and Mrs. Cleveland were roughing it during their stays in 
the Adirondacks, 


The Illustrated Press and Photography.—The opinions of 
a man like Sir W. Ingram, the director of the /é/ustrated London News 
and other well-known pictorial publications, with reference to the use, 
for illustration purposes, of reproduced photographs, must command 
much attention at this juncture. He was the subject (or victim) of an 


interview recently published in the Puddishers’ Circular, and here are 
his utterances on the question immediately concerned :— 

*¢¢ What is your opinion sbout photo-process work, Sir William ?’ 

‘¢*T think that the public will in time become tired of mere repro- 
ductions of photographs.’ 

*** You think, then, there is a good time coming for artists?’ 

‘‘ Yes, and there will arise a new school of artists who will be re- 
quired to compose drawings from photographs. These photographs 
may be portraits or photographs of events. Of course, this will not 
cause the former demand for wood-engraving at once to revive, as, in 
many cases these original drawings will be reproduced by what is 
called the etching process, At the same time, it is my intention to 
introduce into the pages of the ///ustrated London News more wood- 
engravings than have appeared for some time past.’ ”’ 

The opinion that the public will in time tire of reproduced photo- 
graphs has been more than once expressed in these pages. Sir Wil- 
liam’s determination to make an increased use of wood-engravings is 
just what an intelligent student of the better-illustrated papers might 
have expected, in view of the enormous number of indifferent photo- 
graphs which have lately been used for reproduction purposes. Some 
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illustrated newspaper conductors appear to think that any photograph 
is good enough to be reproduced—or is it that really good photo- 
graphs are not forthcoming in sufficient numbers ? 


Measuring Stellar Photographs.—In reading of the measure- 
ment of the photographs taken for the great map, a non-expert would 
see no difficulty in the matter. But such is not the case; the work is 
difficult, and the apparatus expensive. At a recent meeting of the 
British Astronomical Association, Professor H. H. Turner, in a paper 
which he had forwarded, described a simple apparatus for measuring 
stellar photographs. In the course of some general remarks he pointed 
out the importance of amateurs choosing and working at a small spot 
in the sky. Various forms of microscopic micrometers, he said, had 
been proposed for the measurement of position of objects on the pho- 
tograph, but the simplest of these used in large observatories would 
cost at least 20/. Suggestions for reducing an item of expenditure of 
this magnitude would probably, therefore, be welcome. A reseau 
was almost indispensable, but the expense of one for an_ individual 
would be serious. But why should not the Association purchase such a 
reseau or reseaux, and furnish photographic copies to its members? In 
the actual measurement some microscope must be used, but most of them 
could find an old microscope somewhere, and it was only further nec- 
essary to place a small scale in the common forms of the objective and 
eyepiece. He gave directions for making such a scale photographic- 
ally, and, concluding his paper, he said a complete outfit for taking 
and measuring stellar photographs was well within the resources of any 
one, and that there was work to be done with it at the present time 
unlimited in scope, and certain to produce good results. 


Photography at Greenwich.—According to custom, the annual 
visitation was made at Greenwich upon the first Saturday of this month, 
and many points of interest photographically were touched upon. It 
was mentioned in the last report that a new photographic telescope of 
twenty-six inch aperture, the generous gift of Sir Henry Thompson, 
had been ordered for the observatory from Sir Howard Grubb. The 
object glass had been made and delivered, and good progress had been 
made with the mechanical work. ‘The work for the great star chart 
does not seem to have been so successful as might be expected from 
skilled observers, for we read that, while with the astrographic equato- 
rial of the International Photographic survey 595 plates have been 
taken on 125 nights, of these 162 have been rejected from atmospheric 
or other accidental causes. The region of the heavens alloted to Green 
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wich for the survey is that within 25° of the North Pole, and the work 
is now far advanced, at least so far as the plates of the Catalogue series, 
to show stars down to the eleventh magnitude, are concerned. In the 
case of the plates for the chart of stars down to the fourteenth magni- 
tude, which require forty minutes exposure, progress has, for obvious 
reasons, been somewhat less rapid. Besides the routine work for the 
survey, several miscellaneous photographs have been taken. Weather 
has in general been unfavorable for photography during the past year. 
—British Journal of Photography. 


Russian Photographic Society.—It is intended to hold in 
Moscow during the months of February and March, 1896, under the 
auspices of the above-named Society, a photographic exhibition on a 
large scale. The exhibition will be presided over by the Grand Duke 
Sergius, Governor-General of Moscow. The time appointed for the 
opening of the exhibition has been purposely fixed at so distant a date 
partly with a view to enable photographers from all parts of the world 
to participate without inconvenience, and chiefly on account of the 
exceptional interest that Russia and the city of Moscow in particular 
will then enjoy in the eyes of the world in connection with the great 
event of the Coronation of the Emperor, which is to take place in the 
spring of next year. All enquiries as to space and particulars are to 
be addressed to the President of the Russian Photographic Society, 
Mr. Vladimir Karlowitch Wulfert, Serebrianny pereulok No. 9, Mos- 
cow, Russia. 


Mr. Phil May, the young English illustrator, is undoubtedly 
clever as a draughtsman, and his pictures are all that one could desire, 
but he should stop seeking to emulate Du Maurier in trying to write 
his own jokes. Recently he was picked up on one of his humorous 
sketches in Punch, the points of which, it is said, had appeared in 
practically the same shape 23 years before. From the current number 
of London Skefch this dialogue is under a cleverly-drawn picture of 
two urchins: 

** Give us a bite of yer apple, Billy ?”’ 

‘¢ Shan’t.”’ 

** Well, leave us a bit of the core? ”’ 

‘‘ There ain’t goin’ to be no core.”’ 

Whether this joke is newer in England than the before referred to 
Punch one or not, it is difficult for us to state, but there is no more 
ancient or better known one in the memory of man in this country. 
It is amusing to see this saving, which was probably familiar to our 
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oldest inhabitant’s great-grandfather, masquerading in a high-class 
English journal under the drawing of one of England’s acknowledgedl\ 
most promising black-and-white artists as a brand new and original 
witticism especially evolved and constructed for the occasion. 


Formalin, or formic aldehide, which is recommended as a con- 
venient and effectual means of rendering gelatine insoluble, bids fair 
to have a much more extended sphere of usefulness. As an ant- 
septic, according to a recent number of the Chemical News, it is more 
powerful than a mixture of equivalent parts of boric acid and borax, 
and prevents decomposition, even in such unstable (and uncertain) 
compositions as the morning’s milk. The addition of only eight and 
three-quarter grains of a forty per cent. commercial sample of formalin 
to a gallon of milk is said to have preserved it sweet for a period of 
six weeks, and a sample, on analysis, gave precisely the same results 
at the end of that period as at the beginning. Judging from this, it 
would be a most useful addition to the starch, or whatever other sub- 
stance is employed as a mountant for photographs in the studio. But 
in the more purely chemical point of view, formalin will probably 
become of importance to the photographer. The Bulletin Chemical 
Soc., Paris, has a communication from Messrs. Brichet and Chambier, 
who have utilised the interaction which takes place between formalin 
and ammonium chloride in the formation of methylamine hydrochlo- 
ride. The method is said to give good results and almost a theo- 
retical yield. Two kilogrammes of formalin of forty per cent. and 
one of ammonium chloride are placed in a flask of three litres’ 
capacity. A vigorous action ensues, and, when it is complete, the 
mixture is subjected to distillation, when a large quantity of methylal 
—HCH(CHO,)—which is produced by the condensation of the for- 
maldehyde with methyl alcohol used as the solvent, passes over. The 
residue is further concentrated by evaporation until the ammonium 
chloride in excess just begins to separate, when it is allowed to cool 
and then passed through the filter. The filtrate is almost pure methy]- 
amine hydrochloride. ‘The two kilos of formalin used yielded 850 
grammes, or about ninety-five per cent. of the theoretical quantity. 


Francia did not begin to paint until nearly sixty years of age, and 
in ten years executed a long series of beautiful paintings. 


At the fifty-second exhibition of the Boston Art Club, the first 
prize was awarded to Walter L. Palmer, for his ‘‘ La Salute by Moon- 
light.”’ 
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Photographic Hints and Formule. 


To Strip Film from Ordinary Plates.—Give negative two 
coats of a 2 per cent. collodion. The following formula yields good 
results : 

Negative cotton ......... .30gr.(2 grm.) 
RO wc ee te ce es oe BR, Om. (98 ee) 
AGRE 2 wt hee ow o OR Om, Cece) 

Allow the first coat to dry before applying the second, and when 
second coating has set, place immediately in cold water until greasi- 
ness has disappeared, then place in a bath of 

Sodium fluoride (com). . . . . . .5 drm. (20 grm ) 
Wo et ee ew 5 ese = o OR COCA 

When thoroughly saturated with this solution, which will take at 

least an hour, place without washing in 


WMT ce eee enw en en 6 oe 2 FOR CS Ce.) 
Gulpheric acid . ww ttt tk te oe 8 CL) 


Rubber trays should be used for this and the fluoride bath. When 
film begins to loosen, lay a piece of writing paper or celluloid upon it 
as a support, and separate the two from the glass, After washing well 
under tap it can be transferred to a permanent support. 

The following will answer the purpose: Coat a clean glass plate 
which has been rubbed with French chalk, and dusted with 

Geletiwme 6. ww tt wt o OHH OR. (75 om.) 
we wt we 4 oe ee 2 eo « 8H C8. (S00 cx.) 
Glycerine . 2... 2 ee ee 0 es) 6g em. (10 cc.) 

Filter before coating through canton flannel, and avoid air bubbles. 
Coat on a leveling stand as thick as the plate will hold, allow to set 
and dry. 


Platino Solio Prints.—The Eastman Company have issued the 
following directions for making platino solio prints: Wash in 5 or 6 
changes of water to remove the free silver. 

Tone in a plain gold bath, using about 1 gr. of gold to 48 uz. of 
water. Neutralize by adding a saturated solution of borax, bicarbon- 
ate of soda or sal soda. 

The bath should tone in 6 or 7 minutes. 

Tone by transmitted light for the high lights and haif tones only, 
paving no attention whatever to the shadows. 
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If a warm tone is desired remove prints from toning bath as soon as 
high lights are cleared. 

We recommend a neutral bath, and advise the use of Squibb’s red 
litmus to test with. 

If the bath tones uneven or streaky, add water until it tones in 8 or 
10 minutes, and make it slightly alkaline. 

When toned immerse prints in running water where they remain 
until all are ready for the fixing. 

If running water cannot be had put prints into 

_. ae ae (eee ee ee eo OO 


a ee a ar —ae | 


If there is a large batch of prints to be toned do not allow prints to 
lie in short stop solution, but put them into a tray containing clear 
water where they may remain until all are ready for the fixing. 

Hyposulphite of soda. . .......4. =. .1202. 
We gn we kt te tect tetcvsee SE 
BOUO RAUGONET. wc esc tr cess e nn « ME. 

The regular solio fixing bath may be used in place of above fixing 
if desired. 

Fix 20 minutes, keeping prints in constant motion the entire time 
they are in the solution. Allow 1 gallon of fixing solution for each 
gross cabinet prints or their equivalent. 

Wash 1 hour in running cold water or in 16 changes of cold water, 
keeping prints separated so that the water may have a chance to 
eliminate the chemicals. 

Prints allowed to stand over night in water are liable to turn yellow. 
They should be mounted as soon as washed. 

After burnishing grind the face of print with fine ground pumice 
stone, rubbing with the hand all over the surface until the gloss is re- 
moved. Brush off the print witha camel hair brush or a tuft of absor- 
bent cotton. It takes about a minute to do the work on a cabinet 
print, and the results obtained are richer and more brilliant than 
can be produced on matt surface paper. 


It is reported from Paris that the hard times and low prices in art 
productions, which have been prevailing for so long, have at last passed 
away and at present there isan abundance of money and great demand. 
A good evidence of the improved condition was shown in the recent 
Beurkeley sales. There were two sales, and the total amount realized 
amounted to $300,000. A third sale will follow. 
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Ln the Twilight Hour. 


Gob is the sun, we are the mirrors, 


IF the pill is bitter, don't stop to chew it. 


A GOOD opportunity is seldom met in 
a beaten track. 


THERE is no service like his that serves 
because he loves.—Sir Parlip Sidney. 


IF angels had to live with some men, 
there would probably be more fallen ones. 
— Ram's Horn. 

THE oath that falls from the profane 
man’s lips becomes a dagger in some- 
body's breast —Ram's Horn. 


THE best way for a man to get out of 
a lowly position, is to be conspicuously 
effective in it—Dr. John Hall. 
* TRUTHS are the roots of duties, deeds 
are the fruit. A rootless duty, one with 
no truth below it, out of which it grows, is 
fruitless, dead. 


IT is not enough in home life that we 
love one another. Let us show that we 
do by tender words, caresses, and acts of 
gentle self-demial. 

RELIGION is the basis upon which all 
civil government rests—from which power 
derives its authority, laws their efficacy 
and both their sanction.— Wedster. 


**So teach us to number our days that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 
St. Augustine says we will never do that 
until we number our day as our last day. 


DANIEL WEBSTER was once asked 
what was the greatest thought that ever 
occupied his mind. His face became 
serious as he replied, “ The greatest 
thought I ever had was the sense of my 
responsibility to God.” 


BETTER be rich in good than in goods. 

Don'T talk cream when you are living 
skimmed milk. 

LONG prayers will not make up for a 
short yardstick. 


IT is not necessary to get away from 
humanity to get near to Ged. 

No matter what he claims to be, the 
man who does nothing is nothing. 

SICKNESS is often a reflection on a 
man’s good sense, or moral character, or 
both. 

THE richest man is the one who can 
give away the most without regretting it.— 
Ram's Horn. 

Don't reach out to a drowning man 
the icy end of a stick, or to a perishing 
sinner the tip joint of a kid glove. 

IF the power to do hard work is not 
talent, it is the best possible subititute for 
it. Thengs don't turn up in this world 
until somebody turns them up.—/ames A. 
Garfield, 


EXCELLENT ADVICE.— An amusing 
story is told of King James I., of England. 
When a boy he had the curious habit of 
r ding with his mouth open. Once, when 
riding through a muddy field, the mire 
splashed into his mouth. In his distress 
he turned to his attendant and stammered, 
‘** What shall I do, the mud is getting into 
my mouth?" The attendant replied with 
great respect, ‘‘ Please, your Majesty, 
keep your mouth shut.’’ This bit of 
sound advice is excellent, not only for 
keeping mud from entering the mouth, but 
for preventing filth and wickedness from 
coming out of the mouth. Cultivate the 
art of keeping your mouth shut. 
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BARGAIN LIST.— 


PORTRAIT CAMERAS. 
[For Lenses see Special List. ] 


1—11x14 Portrait Camera, with 
8x1o attachment, ° 
2—8x10 D.S. B. Portrait Cameras, 
each ; 
1—8x1o D. S. B. Portrait Camera, 
with Benster Holder, 
1—14x17 D.S. B. Portrait Camera, 
1—5x7 Victoria Camera, 4 -len- 
aa 
1—5x7 Victoria ‘Camera, 
1—5x7 Victoria Camera,... . 
1—5x8 Stamp Camera ..... 
1—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo. Camera, 
3 holders,. . 


VIEW CAMERAS. 

1—6%x8% View Camera, 1 hold- 
er, lense and tripod, -* 

1i—5x7 New Model Outfitnew. . 

1—64x8¥% View and 2 holders . 

1—6%x8% S. S. View Camera, 
Shutter and Eagle Lenses, 

1—4x5 NewModel Improved Cam- 
era, . 

1—8x10 View Cameraand Holder, 
new, 

1—5x8 New Model Camera, 

1—8x1o Eastman Reversible Back 


1—6%x8% Novelette Camera, 
new, 
1—5x8 Blair Single Swing View 


1—6% x8% American 
Co.’s View Camera, .... 

1—5x7 Blair Rev. Back Camera, 
new 

1—5x8 Boston Rev. Back Camera, 
new 

% Eclipse COMM...» . 

nme F ‘76 Camera, Holder, Tri- 
pod, and Case, 

I—5x7 View Camera, 

1—5x8 Blair Rev. Back Camera, 
and 4 holders, 

1—14x17 Ideal Camera, holder, 
tripod, Orthoscope lens and 
case, 


Optical 


HAND CAMERAS. 
I—4x5 Tuxedo Folding, 4 holders 
I—No. 1 Kodak, 

1—A Ordinary Kodak, new, 
1—5x7 Folding Kodak, new, . 
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1—C Daylight Kodak 

1—4x5 Climax Detective, new, 

t—4x5 Turnover Detective, new, 

1—4x5 Montauk Detective, new, 

1—4x5 Hawkeye, Darlot lens, 3 
holders, list $33,. .. . 


ACCESSORIES. 
1—Magic Camera Stand. . . 
1—Seavey Balustrade 
1—Seavey Vase 
6—5x7 Printing Frames, each, 
10—6% x8% Printing Frames 

each,. +. 
1—Io-in. Burnisher, double roll . 
1—14 in. Drag Burnisher, : 
3%x4% Washing Boxes, each, 
5x7 and 5x8 Washing Boxes, 
1—8 ft. Show Case 
—Large Oak Show Frames, each 
1—8x1o Knickerbocker Stand, 
1—Corner Chair, Velvet, list $20, 
1—Cooper Enlarging Bromide 
Lantern, 8 in condenser. . 
1—11-in. Acme Burnisher. . . 
1—14-in. Eureka Burnisher, 
I—15-in. Improved Eureka Bur- 
nisher 
I—15-in. Acme Burnisher,. . 
1—Acme Print Trimmer, new, 
1—Baldwin Print Cutter, new, . 
Lot of Picture Mats. Write for 
particulars. 
I—14x17 Printing Frame, 
I1—18x22 Printing Frame, 
I—11x14 Printing Frame, 
1—8xio Printing Frame,.. . 
I—1o0x12 Adaptable Washing Box 
1—14x17 Adaptable Washing Box 
I—19x24 Deep Agate Tray, ‘ 
2—6x8 Children’s Backgrounds, 


15 
18 


18 


3 
4 
5 


3 Co anc 4 


2—8x1o Bryant Backgrounds, 
1—Wall Accessory, 
1—Daisy Foreground, 
1—Seavey Swiss Cottage. ... 
1—Osborne’s Rock Accessory, . 
1—Osborne’s Pillar Accessory . 
Lot of second-hand backgrounds, 
8x10 and 6x8, $3.00 to $6.00; 
write for particulars. 
Peerless Varnish Pots, each. . . 
Full line of Packard Brothers’ 
Grounds im stock. Interiors 
$5.00; exteriors, $4.00. 
3—Junior Ruby Lamps, each, 
I—44%x5% Negative Box. . . 
1—Walmsley Reversible Finder . 
1—Card-size Burnisher 
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1—8x1o Porcelain Tray, Deep, . 

1—Dana Chair, new, 

1—Divan, Small, new, 

1—No. 2755 Rattan Chair, new, . 

1— Magic Camera Stand, 

2—22x28 Moorehouse 
Albums, each 

1—Williams Flash Lamp, 

2—Air Brushes, complete, good 


Display 


Bargains in Lenses. 
1—4x4 Portrait Lens 
1—4x4 Darlot Portrait, 
1—% H Band H Lens, 
1—3 B Dallmeyer lens for cabi- 
nets, 
1—%-Size Dallmeyer lens for 
cabinets, 


5 
1—8x1o Dallmeyer R. R. Lens, 


list $74, 
I—5x7 Euryscope Lens, 
Shutter, 


45 
Prosch 


ii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1—} Voigtlander Lens, . . 
I—6%x8% Gundlach Single Lens 
I—5x8 Gundlach Star Lens, 
1—8x14 Gundlach Star Lens, ~— 
I—11x14 Darlot R. H. Lens, list 
$45, 
1—5x8 Darlot R. H. Lens, . 
2—4x5 Darlot R. H. Lens, each 
I—10x12 Blair Orthographic, . 
I—5x8 Wide Angle Lens, . 
2—6%x8% Wide Angle Lens, ea. 
I—11x14 Wide Angle Lens, 
1—Pair Waterbury Stereo Lenses, 
2—R. R. Detective Camera Lens, 
1—Set 1-9 Gem Lenses, 
1— Gem Lens, 
I—4-4 Jamin Globe Lens, js 
1—% Holmes, Booth & Hayden 
I—6%x8¥% E. A. Single Lens, 
I—614x8% Single View Lens, 
I—5x8 Single View Lens, 


Oo ¢ 
Oo ¢ 
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I—6% x8/2 R.O. Co’s. View Lens 


, 


TERMS: NET r CASH. 


Lenses will be sent with privilege of trial. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
ull Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


NOTICE. 


To THE PHOTOGRAPHIC FRATERNITY :— 

Asthere has been a feeling at the various Photographers’ Conventions 
that the manufacturers of photo supplies have been securing too much 
attention, and that the exhibits made and the prizes given by them on 
such occasions rather diverted the interest of the members from the dis- 
plays and prizes of the Association, we, the undersigned manufacturers 
of dry plates, hereby agree to make no displays, nor offer prizes of any 
kind at future Photographic Conventions. 

We feel it our duty to take this course, and trust by doing so to 
have the good will and wishes of the entire fraternity. We will con- 
tinue to aid and support the Conventions, and will be ably represented, 
and pleased to meet our many friends on all these occasions. 





Yours very truly, 


M. A. SEED Dry PLATE Co., 
G. CRAMER Dry PLATE WorKS, 
HAMMER Dry PLATE Co. 


(Signed) 












FoR SALE.—$1600—A fine Studio on | 


round floor, beautifully located on 
one of the finest streets in Sacramento, 
opposite the State Capitol. 

Everything new, furnished up to 22x27, 
with steadily increasing business. Only 
first-class work done with best prices. 
Address 1308 10th St., Sacramento, Cal. 





PHOTOGRAPHER.—A good retouch- 
er and all arouad young man wants 
a steady position or piece-work, good 
references and highest testimonials, 
moderate salary, address 
M. K. CASABIAN, 
1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OR SALE.—The leading gallery ina 

Southern seaport town of 50,000 popu- 
lation and 50,000 more tributary popula- 
tion; backgrounds, accessories and ap- 
paratus of finest and most recent make. 
Sold because owner must come North. 

Particulars of G. GENNERT, 
Photographic Materials, 

24 & 26 E. 13th St., New York. 
LADY.—With experience wants a 
position in Reception Room and is 

a good spotter and finisher. 
Apply to S. H., 
care of T. H. McCo.iiin & Co. 


OR RENT.—A well established Pho- | 


tograph Gallery, 242 N. Eighth St.. 

Philadelphia. Address 228 S. Ninth St. 
R. N. KEELEY. 

NOTICE.—The business of the Cum- 

mins Photo Stock Co. will not be 


affected by the death of Mr. J. S. Cum- | 


mins. The business will be continued 
under the same style of firm as before. 
Thanking you for past favors, we are 
respectfully, 


THE CUMMINS PHOTO STOcK Co. | 


FOR SALE.—Gallery in town of 3000, 
and a good surrounding country. 
No opposition, and doing a good busi- 
ness. Reasons for selling, change of 
business. Apply at . 
THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch St., Philadelphia. 














WANTED.—Portable house at once. 
T. H. SWEENEY, 
Care THos. H. McCoiiin & Co. 





} 
| 


| 
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BARGAIN.—Will dispose of my 5x8 

Centennial Camera, Orthoscope 
Lens, holder, carrying-case, and tripod, 
which cost $45.00. Good as new. Sell 


| for $30.50. G. B..?.. 


Care AM. JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 








SITUATION WANTED—By a fine re- 
toucher, with twelve years’ experi- 
ence, able and willing to assist generally. 

Address ELMER D. KISTLER, 
Allentown, Pa, 





ISH a position as Retoucher or gen- 
eral Workman. Wages moderate. 
Best references, etc. Ten years’ exper- 
ience in business. 
HOWARD WALBRIDGE, 
Pottsville, Pa. 





«¢ [MITATION is the sincerest flattery.” 

Why are there so many inferior 
imitationsof BLITZ PULVER all claim- 
ing tobe as good. Draw yourown moral. 
Aword to wise, etc. 





A BARGAIN—One of the leading gal- 

leries in Brooklyn, cheap for cash. 
Owner retiring on account of ill health. 
Or will exchange for gallery on Pacific 


| coast. Address M. L. Smiru, General 


Delivery P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WANT a situation for Retouching and 
Air Brush Crayon work; also as 
sist in printing if desired. Experience 
successful. Best of reference. 
H. D. Lone, 
319 Summer St:, Royersford, Pa. 
SITUATION wanted by a retoucher, 
able to assist generally. Wages 
moderate. Permanent situation. 
Address RETOUCHER, 
732 Walnut Street, Allentown, Pa. 








ANTED.—A situation as retoucher 
or general workman, 18 years’ ex- 
perience in all branches. Address 
“‘ RETOUCHER,”’ 
625 Adams Ave., Scranton, Pa. 





KEYSTONE VIGNETTERS.—Simple, 

Economical, Durable. Endorsed by 

all practical printers as the best device 

for producing uniform vignettes. Send 
for circular. 

Tuos. H. McCotuin & Co, 





iv ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED-—A situation as crayon ar- 
tist, am first-class, ten years’ ex- 

perience. Address, CHAS. HAAS, 
126 S. 12th St., Reading, Pa. 


PHOTO GALLERY FOR SALE.—One 

of the best located galleries in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 210 N. 8th St. (opposite the 
Bijou Theatre). Doing a nice business. 
Reasons for selling. STARR, 210 N. 8th. 


FOR SALE.—The leading gallery in 

San Jose, the Garden City of Califor- 
nia, with 30,000 inhabitants. The State 
Normal School and Leland Stanford 
Jr. University in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Good country trade. Retiring from 
business. Cheap for cash. Address 
J. W. HYDE, 79 W. Santa Clara Street, 
San Jose, Cal. 





FOR DECORATING YOUR HOME.— 

Send in your negatives and have 
window transparencies made from them, 
These are the most beautiful form of 
pictures you can get of your favorite 
negatives. THos. H. McCoLiin & Co. 


GRAND OPPORTUNITY.— New 

building, the best in town. 
position, In the live town of Elkton. 
Rooms fitted for the purpose. Don't 
wait to write, but come and see for your- 
self. J.J. PayNE, Elkton, Md. 
GEE the new A, B and C Premo Hand 

Cameras, $12, $15 and $20. Latest 
and best. We have a full line of Cam- 
eras made by the Rochester Optical Com- 
pany in stock, and invite you to see 
them. Sizes for amateurs and profession- 
als. New lists now ready, free. 

Tuos. H. McCoutuin & Co., 

Selling Ag'ts for Rochester Optical Co., 
1030 Arch St., Phila. 


BLITZ PULVER 


for flash light: work is om ‘op and likely 
to stay there. 


No op- | 


FOR SALE.—A first-class gallery in 
Shippensburg, Pa. Price, $350.00, 
F. A. SoupErS, Chambersburg, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED—By first-class 

_ retoucher. Able and willing to 
assist generally. Wants a permanent 
situation, moderate salary. Address, 
“RETOUCHER,” 35 West King Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 





PROFESSIONAL Photographers send 
for description of the Empire State 
Camera. Best and most practical view 
camera, at moderate prices. 
Tuos. H. McCo.uin & Co., 
Selling Agents, 





FPOR RENT.—Fine and well arranged 
photographic rooms on Corner of 
Maine Avenue and Jackson Street. 
Cheap rent, gas and fuel. 
Apply to Wa. D. Morris, 
1165 Hampton St., Scranton, Pa. 





NOTHING succeeds like success! In 
this connection it is natural to think 
of Orthoscope Lenses. There must be 
some reason for the extraordinary run 
on these, and if the reason occurs to you 
perhaps you will find it to your interest 
to be more familiar with them. Circulars 
mailed on application. We have added 
to the popular Rectilinear Series a 64x 
8% at $18.00, anda 10x12 at $25.00. Full 
line of all sizes in stock. 
TuHos. H. McCouiuin & Co., 
1030 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


BACKGROUNDS.—Now is the time to 

get backgrounds cheap. We have 
the largest stock in Philadelphia. A full 
line of Packard Brothers’ 6x8 grounds 
always on hand. Interiors, $5.00; ex- 
teriors, $4.00. Bryant's 8x1o grounds, 
20 styles, in stock. 

See designs in this number of Exten- 
sion grounds for light effects. 8x14 at 
$10.00. Cheapest and best made. 

Now is yourchance. Designs of these 
are ready for distribution to every pho- 
tographer in the United States and 
Canada. 

TuHos. 11. McCotiin & Co 
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_ Just three years ago we first 
| put Solio onthe market. T’o-day 
‘it is the leading printing-out 
paper in America and Europe. 


\WHY ? 


Because we did the experimenting ourselves 





before offering it for sale. Because we learned 
how to make uniform emulsions before we asked 
the photographers to let us demonstrate the paper 
to them. Because the supply is steady and the 


} results are even. 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SOLIO. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


end 10 or 
sample package an 
rint, < cabinet size, Rochester, N. Ts 





Kodak 
Quality. 


Some Watches sell for $2.50. But the pur. 
chaser of a $50.00 time piece gets more for his 
money than the man with the cheap watch. 


It’s the Same With Cameras. 


The Kodak len- 


ses are alone worth 

more than some 

cameras which the 
manufacturers claim 

to be ‘‘as good as ff 

a Kodak.” C7 

Kodaks are | “Ms 

standard in 

hand camera 

values’ be- 

cause they “a. A 
make good pictures—because they are durable, 
reliable 


Handsomely Illustrated Kodak-alogue Free. 


KODETS, 
BULLETS, 


TO : . 
$100.00 Rochester, N. Y. 


KODAKS, so EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 








A POSTAL 
GETS - : - 


Our 44-page illustrated bro- 
chure, telling all about 
enlarging on Bromide papers, 
and how to improvise an 
enlarging apparatus from 
the ordinary camera already 


in use. 


EASTMAN’S : 
BROMIDE PAPERS are the STANDARD. 


Permanent Bromide. Eureka Bromide. 
Platino-Bromide. Enameled Bromide. 
Eureka Enameled Bromide. 


13 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y 
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Benj. French & Co. 


ron 319 WASHINGTON STREET, 
: BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Importers and Agents of 
the Celebrated 


Voigtlander & Son 


EURYSCOPE 
LMS. 


Now constructed of the new and wonderful 
optical glass made by Schott, of 


Jena, Germany, viz. : 


THE PORTRAIT EURYSCOPES, 
EXTRA RAPID EURYSCOPES, 
RAPID EURYSCOPES, 


WIDE ANGLE EURYSCOPE, 


Also the new and quick 


SINGLE LANDSCA PE LE {3 


Also the ever popular 
OUR INITIALS (B. F. & Co) ARE EN- 
iJarlot enses GRAVED ON ALL DARLOT LENSES OF 
OUR IMPORTATION, AND ARE A SURE 
: F ’ PROOF OF THEIR GENUINENESS ANI 
For all kinds of Portrait, Inside SUPERIORITY . 
rte * SUPE TY. 
and Outside Photography. 


AGENCY FOR TRAPP & MUNCH ALBUMEN PAPER. 


*,* Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on afpplicatics 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MONG all the opticians of the world, the 
American firm, 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 


stand alone in ‘offering to their patrons a reliable 
means for testing and comparing lenses. When, in 
conjunction with Car! Zeiss, they first introduced the 
now well-known and popular 


Zeiss Anastigmat Lenses, 


of which they were made sole American licencees, they devised 
a test chart, which they sent out with each lens, giving the 
owner an opportunity to appreciate its advantages, and other- 
wise test its merits. The fact of issuing such a test chart leaves 
the impression which they no doubt had in mind, that they in- 
vite a thorough test of all their product. These charts are now 
placed in the rooms of many photographic societies, and are 
there used for comparison. 





McCollin’s Perfection 


BLUE PRINT PAPER 


GIVES BRILLIANT TONES AND CLEAR WHITES. 


It is coated on the finest photographic paper, and is as fine as Albumen paper. 
You do not know what can be made on a blue print unless you have tried it. 
Put up two dozen in a package. Send ten cents for sample. 
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We also make all grades in rolls for Draughtsmen's use. 


THOMAS H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


Backgrounds on Burlap in Colors. 


PACKARD BROBS., Background Artists, Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 


Have a good line of these latest features in backgrounds. Extensions 1<c, 











per square foot. Head grounds $5.00. Photos with subjects on application. 
Rich and unique effects for Platino and Matt surface papers, and they make a 
handsome setting for your operating room. 

To any responsible photographer sending us his business card, we will mail 
photos of these grounds with subjects, being examples of lighting and posing as 
well. 


The Boston Background Painters have lines of new designs for '95 
up to date, artistic effects in extension backgrounds, head grounds, etc. 
See our designs and obtain prices before buying backgrounds and accessories. 


PAC KA RD B ROS ° a Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1884. 





Our Lenses Easily Lead! 


New Patent Anastigmat. 
New Double Anastigmat. 


New Rapid Wide-Angle 
Symmetrical (angle 115°). 


New Portrait Lens. 


These Lenses represent the highest perfection 
in optical construction, and are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Hugo Schroeder, for 
many years Superintendent of the optical works of 
Messrs. Ross & Son, of London, Eng. 


‘‘NIGHT HAWK” CAMERAS for hand and wend. 
‘‘FLORAGRAPH,” our new Celloidine paper. 


‘**TONO-COLLODIO” and ‘‘GELATINO,” combined Toning 
and Fixing Bath for all papers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Manhattan Optical Co., 


Send for Catalogue. Cresskill, New Jersey. 
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THE AMERICAN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


Is Accurately Focussed on the Wants of Amateurs. 





PHOTOGRAPHY PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN THE rom 
AMATEURS AND 
DARK ROOM 


PROFESSION- 
AND OUT. ALS. 


Edited by ALFRED STIEGLITZ and F. C. BEACH. 


A veritable encyclopedia of all the latest developments in the noble art of Daguerre, con- 
taining illustrations of the latest apparatus. 

Abounding in technical and practical information for beginners and others, full cf society 
news, and made especially interesting with sketches of photographic rambles and outings. 

Reproductions of the best work of amateurs in each issue. 

Special photographic competitions for amateurs and others, open to the world. 

Published independent of a manufacturing house ; its criticisms are unbiased. 





SAMPLE COPY SENT YOU UPON APPLICATION, 





20 cents per copy. $2.00 a year. Outing, regular price, $3.00. AMERICAN AMATEUR PHO- 
TOGRAPHER, regular price, $2.00. Together for $3 50. 
If your newsdealer does not have them, send to 


THE OUTING COMPANY, Limited, NEW YORK. 





Announcement. 


Our Collodion Paper Department at Kodak Park now 
being in successful operation, we have discontinued the manu- 
facture of Western Collodion Paper in Cedar Rapids, and all 
orders should be addressed to us, at Rochester. 


Both Mr. KiLsorn and Mr. Kurtz, the former proprietors 
have been engaged to remain with us, and they are now look- 


ing after the manufacture of this paper at Kodak Park. 

With the improved facilities which the new plant offers, 
Western Collodion paper will be even more reliable and uni- 
form than it has been heretofore, and with the greatly increased 
capacity which the new factory affords, a steady supply is 
assured. 

EastMAN Kopak Company, 


Rochester, N. Y. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





A. M. COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


would call the attention of Dealers in Photographic Supplies to 
their superior facilities for the manufacture and distribution ot 
Photographic Cards, claiming that they have always in stock, or 
are prepared to make promptly to order, a greater variety and 
much larger quantity of Cards of superior quality than any other 
establishment in this or perhaps any other country. 


Warehouse: 


No. 527 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





Ask for the Gundlach Optical Co.'s 


New Shutter. It sells at half price. 
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The happy medium between Collodion and Gelatine. 


RELIABLE ARISTOTYPE PAPER. 


It has no equal for Fine Definition and Water Proof Finish. 


The ‘‘Eeclipse’’ Aristotype Paper. 
‘“ CUT RATE 9» GUARANTEED FIRST CLASS. 


CHEAP ONLY IN PRICE. 
TRIAL OFFER. 
As an inducement for every Photographer to give our paper 
a fair trial ; and as the ordinary sample package of a few sheets 
is an insufficient test, I make this offer : I will deliver free, upon 
receipt of price, 
1 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.00. 


OR 
2 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.80. 
“Reliable” and “Eclipse” are insoluble—will stand boiling 
water. Terms, cash or C.O. D. Order direct. 


E. A. GILBERT, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


To the Professional and Amateur 
Photographers. 


Are you perfectly satisfied with the plates that you are now 
using? Can you get the detail in shadows and softness in your 
negatives necessary for good work on the new Aristotype papers 
now in the market? If you cannot do not fail to try the Amer- 
ican Dry Plates. Many of the professional and amateur 
photographers in the country are using them with great success. 
It will cost but little to try them and you may like them better than 
the plates you are now using. Ask your Dealer for them and 
take no other. Made only by the American Dry Plate Co. 
Argentic plates for positives always in stock. Stripping and 
non-halation plates made to order. 


AMERICAN DRY PLATE COFMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Maxim a Aristotype Paper. 


Superior to all others for giving pure whites, 











clear tones and brilliancy of finish. Will not 
curl, crack or frill. Standard prices: cabinets, 


$2.00 per gross. Made only by 


UNITED STATES ARISTOTYPE Co. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


Beas~Sample free on application. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOSAICS, 1895, 


Is Now Ready. 


CONTAINING A UNIQUE COLLECTION OF CONVENTION PICTURES OF 
1894, PRINTED ON SUPERFINE COATED PAPER, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY PRACTICAL PAPERS BY THE 
.PRIZE-TAKERS. 


ALSO A COMPLETE REVIEW OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS, SE- 
LECTED ARTICLES BY WELL-KNOWN WORKERS. 
A VERITABLE EDITION DE LUXE} 


350 PAGES, 50 CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS; 
CLOTH BOUND, $1.00; POSTAGE FREE. 


‘¢The Best.” EDWARD L. WILSON, 


823 Broadway, New York. 
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Beboted to Photographic and Photo-mechanical Worl. 
Edited by H. SNOWDEN WARD and CATHARINE WEED WARD. 
Monthly, post free, 10 cts. Per Annum, post free, $1.10. 


Published for THE PHOTOGRAM, Ltd., by 


New York—Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 12 Cortlandt Street. 
Philadelphia—W. P. BUCHANAN, 1226 Arch Street. 
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OPTICAL BENCH, 
J. B. COLT & OE | Nay Ad tly with supports for Mirrors, Prisms, etc., 


interchangeable with View Front ot 
Criterion Lantern. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Vertical, 
CONS, ae 


and other attachments. 


STEREOP 
SELF-FOCUSING ELECTRIC LAMPS; OIL, 
LIME and WELSBACH BURNERS, etc. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Photo-Engravers, Theatre and other 


special Arc Electric Lamps. 


3 
to Microscope, 
ES Polariscope, 
os Spectroscope, 
CRITER bz Stauroscope, 
o«a 
a 
/ 
oz 
-« 
7) 


50 Bromrieto St., Boston, Mass. is 
33 SoutH 10TH Sr., Puita., Pa. Specialties to order. 








The KOMBI 


CAMERA = 990 


Carry in pocket. ~akes 25 perfect pictures “| 7™,_ 
in one loading—re-loading costs We. Ask j 
your dealer for it, or send for free booklet a _—- 
“All About the Kombi.” - 
ALFRED O. KEMPER, Z 
Branches: London, Berlin. 132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 


ad 
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SULPHITE SODA 
PUREST MADE ON EARTH! 

3 Forms : — asks semana 


wet, ovR SULPHITE is yvusrt as Fine: 


Large Crystals, 
Small Crystals (New Process), 


SAMPLE, - FIVE CENTS Powdered (Anhydrous), 


(STAMPS) ° P 
Sometimes called Granular. 


— Walpole Chemical Co., — 


(Business founded 1870.) 


WALPOLE, MASS. 7 


G. GENNERT, 24 EAST 13TH STREET, NEW YORK, 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN TRADE AGENTS. 





PHILLIPS & JACOBS, 


(JAMES F. MAGEE & CO.) 


622 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Magee’s Nitrate of Silver, 
Magee’s Chloride of Gold, 


AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 
Also Refiners of Silver and Gold Residues from Photographers, 
Jewelers, Book-Binders, etc. 


N. B.—Directions for saving photographers’ waste mailed to those who desire te 
give dur methods a trial. 








for any work. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL CO.’S 


LENS 
SHUTTER. 


Sold by all Dealers. eee Terk City. 





Every Lens Used for Outdoor Work should be Fitted 
with one of our Optically Perfect 


used by the U. S. Weather Bureau for Photographing 

Clouds (described in Photographic Times, May ’95, and 

American Amateur Photographer, June ’95), or one of 
our 


Can be Fitted to any Lens. 


Ask your Dealer or write to 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY. 
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San Francisco, Cal. 


Representative Journal of 
the Pacific Coast. 


We give you a Magazine every month 
which will please you, and more than satisfy 


you to the extent of 


$1.50 PER YEAR, 


which is the subscription price. 





Write for Sample Copy. 


MORGAN BACKUS, Editor, 
408 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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SUCCESS 4%© SATISFACTION 


GO WITH THE USE OF 


ARBUTT’S PLATE 
ELLULOID FILM 


(CUT SIZES) 


Their fine qualities are giving unbounded satisfaction 
ever-increasing number of photographic workers. 





CARBUTT’S ECLIPSE PLATES—Uniform and reliable for Portraiture and Snap S 
CARBUTT’S ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES—Sens. 23 and 27. Giving correct color 


values. For Portraiture, Copying of paintings, Photographing flowers a1 
general landscape work. 


CARBUTT’S CELLULOID FILMS (cut sizes)—VPlain or Orthochromatic. De, 


weight and unbreakable, and used the world over. 


CARBUTT’S NEW PROCESS PLATES—For Half-tone Engraving and Negatiy: 


with strong contrast. 


CARBUTT’S STRIPPING PLATES—Plain and Ortho. Sens. 23 and Process | 


stock, other brands made to order, 
CARBUTT'S LANTERN PLATES—Acknowledged superior to any other make. 
CARBUTT’S “B” PLATES—Sens. 16 and 20.—For Landscape views, and the fines 


plate for professional and amateur all-around work. 


CARBUTT’S TRANSPARENCY PLATES—Plain or fine ground glass, giving 1 


of great bri‘liancy and fine color for Window ‘Transparencies. 


CARBUTT’S NON-HALATION PLATES—?’revent all Halation, both in Interior and 
Landscapes. 

CARBUTT’S OPAL PLATES— Polished or Mat Surface for Artists’ use. 

CARBUTT’S DEVELOPERS—lyro and Soda Potash, Eiko-cum-Hydro and J. ( 


loids, a convenient and most efficient developing agent. 





New Price-List Mailed Free on Receipt of Postal. 
For Sale by all Dealers in Photo Materials. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN CARBUTT, 


Pioneer Manufacturer of GELATINO-BROMIDE and ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES in America. 
KEYSTONE WAYNE JUNCTION, 


ae PHILADELPHIA. 
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New Cameras for Season of ’95 


The 4x5 Folding Hawk-=Eye, small in dimensions, neat 
in appearance, with a double swing and sliding front. 


The 4x5 Regular Hawk-Eye, ’95 
has many New Improvements 
never before introduced. 


The Hawk-Eye, Jr., 
size of picture, 314 inches 
square, is just the thing 
for the traveler. 


lhe above mentioned Cameras can be used with both roll fim and dry plates, and when 
used with the former are loaded and unloaded in broad daylight. 


send for Illustrated Catalogue, giving full description and price-list of all cameras and 


accessories 


THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., [lfrs., 471 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





if you want a Journal that deals with the plain, every- 


day life of the Photographer, read 


THE PHOTO-BEACON. 


Single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly Subscriptions, $1.50. 


THE BEACON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
15 Tribune Building, Chicago. 
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Zeiss Anastigmatic Lens, 


Made by CARL ZEISS, 


OF JENA, GERMANY, 


IS THE BEST LENS MADE ANYWHERE 


The SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. of N. Y., Importers. 








+o POR... 
Merck's Pyro, 
“Three Crown” Albumen Paper, 
“Waterbury” Cardboard, 
ReifsSchneider’s “ Eclipse” Albums, 
“ Non-Cockle’”’ Mounting Paste, 
“Three Shields” Plates, 
“Tlo” Aristotype Paper, 
Amidol, 
Morrison Wide Angle Lenses, 
American Optical Co.'s Apparatus. 


For Sale by all Dealers in Photographic Materials and 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS GO, OF N. Y,, 


423 Broome Street, New York. 
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Orthoscope Lenses. 


Rapip R&CTILINEAR. Wipe ANGLE. 


RAPID RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF 75° 


Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 
No. 1, Rapid Rectilinear, 4X 5 6 inches $10.00 
= " 5x 8 814 “ 15.00 


_ o 8 x 10 11g “ 20.00 
a * - oe eT = * 30.00 


WIDE ANGLE RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF 90°. 
Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 
No. 1, Wide Angle, 5x8 4% inches $10.00 
s * " 61%4 x 8% 6 " 15.00 


Perfectly Rectilinear. Quick Acting. Every Lens Guaranteed 


PORTRAIT SERIES. 


Though but recently introduced, these lenses have given such 
universal satisfaction that we have no hesitation in recommending them 
as the best in the market. 

They are specially adapted for Portraits, Groups, Landscapes, or 
Instantaneous Subjects, working sharp to the edge. 

The stops for these are cut to the standard sizes of the British Photo 
graphic Society. 

Diameter, Focus, Size. Price. 
No. 3, 13% inches 7% inches 5X7 $20.00 
4, e I - 6% x 8% 25.00 
5 g , sd 8 x 10 30.00 
; % = 12x15 50.00 
, : ? 16 x 20 75.00 


WILL BE SENT ON TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., Sole Agents, 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Buffalo Argentic Paper 


EVERY SHEET GUARANTEED 


WITHOUT large advertising or expensive demonstrating is rapidly 
taking the lead. 
MERIT alone can do this, and users of Bromide Paper who are 


ambitious to make the highest standard of work are asked to 
give it a trial. 


RESULTS that have not heretofore been expected with this article 
are possible with this brand. 


Its delicacy of half tones renders it particularly suitable for producing 
the warm or sepia tones. Formula sent free. Prints made for the trade. 


The Hoover Patent Printing Machine can now be had, Price, $100.00. 


Our goods are for sale through all stock houses, who will send you. 
circular on application. 


BUFFALO ARGENTIC PAPER CO. 


204 and 206 CHESTER STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Are Your Prints Fading? If so, Use 
Nepera Paper 


it can be toned in a separate bath without the use of Alum, Hardeners, Lead, 
Because or Sulphocyanide, which certainly endanger the durability of prints. 


The Test of Time has proven that NEPERA PAPER is absolutely permanent. 


Its tones are never bricky, but range from warm brown 
through rich purple to blue black. Its insoluble film requires NO HARDENERS, 
Ice, nor Thermometers. It is arapid printer, and requires no special negatives. 
It neither cracks, sticks nor curls. 


Its Good Qualities." be particularly appreciated when the warm weather 
i 


sets in. It will work as well with the combined bath as 
any other paper, and therefore will answer all requirements. 


Reduced prices, $1.35 per gross of Cabinets. 


Our Platinoid, Rough and Enamelled Bromide Papers 


are the best and most uniform on the market. Write for prices 
Nepera Paper can be had of your dealer or of 


NEPERA CHEMICAL CO., 


NEPERA PARK, N. Y. 


The Nepera-Metol-Quinol Concentrated Developer for Dry Plates and Bro- 
mide Paper. One 8-oz. bottle will develop about 18 doz, Cabinet Prints, 7 
In powder, ready for use, to develop about 12 doz Cabinets (including postagé 
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REM CAME 





MADE IN BOTH 


REGULAR AND FOLDING STYLES A 
BY THE 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO,, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


The PREMO is the 
latest, most compact and 


best camera of the kind 
| yet introduced. 


It has all adjustments 


for hand 


and 


tripod 
work, including 


swing 
back and sliding front. 


Fitted with our new 


silent shutter. 


WHINE 
ll 





Send for a descriptive 
catalogue. 


SELL THEM. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Lavette’s 
Patent 
Envelope 


For Mailing Photographs..., 


The Best Staple 
You Ever Had in Stock 


Paysa y| 50 jo ie 
Profit of oh 
The Only Proper Envelope |) 

ver Invented 
Beware of Infringements. A few > 
have tried to beat the above enve- |, | 
lope, but not one has even tied it. |// 
All infringements will be proseeuted | | 


OUTPUT SINCE 1892 OVER 6,000,000 














Patented Sept. 29. 1891 
Trade Mark Copyrighted Jan. 28, 189§ 


~~ 


PUT UP Price per 1000 Per Boz Betail 
iff Cabinet Size, 125inabox, $10.00 $125 2 for5c. 
100 


6x8% - 2 25.00 2.50 5c. each 
y 4 8%x1l0¥ 50“ « 35.00 1.75 10c. each 


Put up the display card furnished gratis, they will do the rest. 


Can also be used for Fancy Cards, Easter Cards, Christmasand New 
Year Cards, etc. 


Hi. fl LAVETTE PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER 
. x 


199-201 BANDOLPH STBEET, CHICAGO, ILL. - 








THERE IS NO USE IN TALKING! Lavette’s Patent Photo Mailing 
Envelope is the only envelope indorsed by the United States Govern- 
ment. Therefore, handle NO other, as Lavette protects all Jobbers and 
Retailers, and allows no cutting of prices. 


FOR SALE BY 
THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Alpha 








Aristotype 








Paper. 








The latest and best. 

Will keep in good condition for three months, and give 
Crear WHITES. 

Will not curl, crack, or frill. 

Does not require any special toning bath, but can be toned 
with any good bath used for albumen paper. 

The increasing sale of this paper proves that it is a satis- 
factory article. 


PRICE LIST. 

5x8 perdozen.. . .40 
6%x8¥% " ie 55 
8x10 " oe 75 


N 
° 


23%x4% per dozen . 
4X5 . 
3X5 Ye 
4x6 
44 x6% 
5X7 


1 0 


20x24 per sheet ... 30 


Ww N N N 
Vv 


20x24 ‘“* &% dozen .. $1.75 
ii 20x24 “ ¥Y% 

3%x5% in gross packages 
4x6 “ 


2 


wm Ov 


© 


Send for a trial package, and you will use no other 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
SOLE AGENTS, 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lenses Lenses 


StVVeses 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


1—6%4x8% Single Lens 

I—10x12 Wide Angle Darlot Lens 

1—16x20 Wide Angle Darlot Lens 

1—5x8 Single Lens 

1—R. O. Co's. Finder 

1—5x8 Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
1—8x1o View Lens and Shutter 

1—4x5 Wide Angle Lens 

1—8x1o Mogey Wide Angle Lens 

1—8x1o Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
I—11x14 Extreme Angle Lens 

1—5x8 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—6%x8% Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—8x10 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—No. 1 Euryscope Lens, 6%x8¥%, list 45.00 
I—4x5 Single Lens 

1—5x8 Single Lens 

1—6%4x8% Single Lens 


Terms, Net Cash. Lenses sent on one week’s trial, and can be 
returned if not satisfactory. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“ALBUMS” 


Each album contains 24 leaves, held j in place by a 
cord, which ties on the inside of cover. Neatly bound 
in cloth with leather back and corners. 

These are our own manufacture, and we _ use 


only the best quality No. 1 cards. 


6x 7 : ‘ $1.00 


7x10. , . $1.35 


10 X 12 .  . $2.25 


1X14 . : , $2.50. 


For those who desire to have foreign or other 
views mounted, we would state we do this work in 


the best manner. Send for estimates. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & Co., 
1030 ARCH STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA 
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The Gundlach Photo- 
Optical Co. 


No. 5 SOUTH WATER STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Erust Gundlach's 
Celebrated Photographic Lenses. 


ERNST GUNDLACH has sev- 
ered all connections with the old 
**Gundlach Optical Company,’’ and 
we are now the sole owners of his 
patent of December gth, 1890, un- 
der which his celebrated ‘* Rapid 
Rectigraphic,’’ ‘‘ Perigraphic’’ and 
other lenses were so long made. 





RECTIGRAPH. 


Our illustrated catalogue presents 

: ; detailed descriptions of ERNST 
rane : GUNDLACH’S Latest ACHIEVE- 
———- p MENTS, viz.: his new Rectigraph, 
his new Perigraph, his new Ap- 


lanat, his new Portrait Lenses, 
his new Extra Rapid Rectigraph and his new Shutter. 


PERIGRAPH. 


We claim our new Lenses to be superior to any and sell them at very 
myderate prices. 


Catalogue mailed promptly on application. 
carrying please address carefully to 


THE GUNDLACH PHOTO-OPTICAL COMPANY. 


No.5 South Water Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


To avoid mis- 
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PERFECTION 
BLUE PRINT 


PAPER. 


We have for a number ot years made a specialty of manu- 
facturing a specially fine grade of BLUE PRINT PAPER 
for negative work. 

This gives pure whites and fine half tones. It is prepared 


on the finest and purest plain paper made. 


Put up in packages of two dozen sheets. 


Send for a sample print. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WEMPERLEY'S FLASH LAMP U3) 
PATENTED 7 
NE COLLIN & Co. Sou Mires 


Model of 1893. 


HEMPERLEY’S MAGAZINE FLASH LAMP. 


SELF LOADING. 


For Use With PURE MAGNESIUM POWDER Only. 


Manufaetured Under the HEMPERLEY PATENT. 


In offering our New Magazine Flash Lamp to the Photographic Fraternity 
both professional and amateur—we do so believing it to be the best article ot 
the kind yet placed on the market. 

Each lamp is supplied with a patent rubber bulb, wth a@ valve, which 
prevents any of the powder being drawn back in the hose or bulb, and in time 
clogging the air passage, 

If you have failed with other Flash Lamps, try our Model of 1893, for a 
trial will convince even the most skeptical that it is the simplest and really the 
best form of Lamp yet produced. 


Price of Lamp, complete, - = = $2.75 
Magnesium, Fine Cround, per oz., .40 


All parties are notified that we control the Patents under which tnis Lamp 
is manufactured, and propose to protect ourselves against all infringements. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
1030 Arch Street, ° - : - Philadelphia 
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» SPOILED IN THE MOUNTING! 


Your photographs are 
SLOUCHY, SMOUCHY, COCKLY, SPOTTY, 


Because you have used an inferior or make-shift mountant. 


x ma Higgins Photo Mounter is an always-ready adhesive 


which will not spill, spatter, 
nor drop off the brush. Never hardens, separates or becomes gritty. 
Does not cockle, strike through nor change the tone. Never 
molds, sours or deteriorates in any way. A unique adhesive, 
scientifically made to meet the special require ments of photographic 
mounting. Fully guaranteed. For sale by all dealers and jobbers. 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
168-172 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





GEO. W. Gitson, ¥ aye W. ETHELBERT 
Editor and “ HENRY, C.E,, 


Publisher. AS “a 7 ee Associate Editor. 


$2.00 per Year. 


The handsomest journal of its kind. Each issue contains a photographic 
print by one of the leading workers of the day, is profusely illustrated in half- 
tones, and contains a wealth of ‘‘up to date’’ reading matter, formule, etc., 
of great interest and value to professionals and amateurs, Our Christmas 
number will be the finest ever published. Send ten cents for sample copy 
giving particulars of series of prize competitions. 


P. O. Drawer 2602, Toronto, Ont. 





GEORGE MURPHY, 
PHOTO SUPPLIES...... 


Wholesale and Retail, for 


PROFESSIONALS and AMATEURS, 57 East STH St., NEW YORK, 


99 The Popular Photo Magazine, 
Read 7 SNAP SHOTS, 50 CTS. PER YEAR. 


SNAP SHOTS PUBLISHING CO., 57 East ath St, New York, 
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A Print is not finished until it has passed through an 


ENTREKIN 
Improved Rotary Burnisher. 











FIRE-PAN. 
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LAAAVAW AHL NI 
MON SHNIHOVW LSA ANV LSUYdVaHO AHL 


These Burnishers are especially adapted to burnishing prints made on the 


American “Aristo” Paper. 


Your supply house will send you descriptive pamphlet. 


PRICES. 


8 in. Roll, $12.00. to in. Roll (light), $15.00. 10 in. Roll (heavy), $25.00. 
15 in. Roll, $30.00. 20 in. Roll, $40.00. 25 in. Roll, $55.00. 


Subscribe to Auttowny S : Paheneaiphie Bulletin, monthly, 
#2. OO ia year. 


E. & Hw. TI. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 BROADWAY, . - NEW YORK. 
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When purchasing a developer e 9 the oldest and most 
please be particular to specify . eri n g S, favorably-known brand. 


ro i 


Put up with labels and seals as per fac-similes here given. ‘ 
ONE OUNCE 














ESUBLIME 


Sm, FE. SCHERING— 
Rae. ANUFACTURING CHEMIST, BERLIN. GERMAI 








THE STANDARD 
THIRD—LAST—EDITION 


GERMAN PHARMACOPCEIA. 


Gee that you get the genuine “SCHBRING’S,” excelled by none 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Waymouth Vignette Papers. 


= 





WAYMOUTH'S VIGNETTE PAPERS 


Are the best means for producing fine effects in printing, 
They are made in nineteen sizes; printed in black, yellow. 
and red bronze, to suit different qualities of negatives. 
They are not clumsy, do not break, cost but little, and are 
easy of application to any negative. They do away with 
all the older methods ; and, in fact, they have no equai 
We have quantities of testimonials; but the best guarantee 
of their quality and work is their increasing popularity and 
our increased sales. Better than any patent machine, and 
sell better every month. 


PRICES. 


In parcels containing one dozen, assorted, Nos. 1to 5, $o 
In parcels containing one of each size, Nos, 1 to 15, 
assorted colors I 
Assorted sizes and colors, by number, per package 
ae ipa ; I 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, assorted sizes and colors, for 
Cartes, by number, per dozen ’ ng 
Nos. 6, 7, 11, 12, and 13, assorted sizes and colors, for 
large Cartes and Victorias, by number, per doz., 
Nos. 8,0, 10, 14, 15, and 15%, assorted sizes and 
colors, Cabinets and Whole-size, by number, per 
dozen 3 
Nos. 16, 17, and 18, assorted sizes and colors, Half- 
cabinets and Whole-size, by numbers, per doz., 1 
When ordering, state the number and color you wand 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch Street, Phila. 


TRADE AGENTS. 
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EXPERIMENTERS WITH THE 


Blitz-Pulver .°.°.’ 
2.7. Flash Light 


Will find the little apparatus devised and pat- 
ented by Thos. H. McCollin a most ef- 
fectual means for igniting the charges. 

¢ 














T is simple, easily managed, very effective. It is worked with a pneu- 
matic tube and bulb, so that the sitter is wholly unconscious that 
exposure is about to be made. Hence a natural expression is secured 
and a graceful, unrestrained attitude. Protects the eyes of the operator 
and prevents scorching of the fingers. The virtues of the powder are 
also increased by the employment of the ignitor. A current of hotair is 
supplied to the nozzle of the blow-pipe, making it almost equal to a hot 
blast, augmenting thereby the degree of incandescence of the magne- 
sium-oxide formed by combustion. 


CALL AND SEE THE APPARATUS, OR SEND FOR 
A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


PRICE $1.50. 
THOMAS H. McCOLLIN & CQ. 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Triplex Improved Shutter 


is the only really first-class instrument of its class, for these reasons: It is the 
only Shutter which gives a range of exposures including ‘‘time,’’ slow-in- 
stantaneous (¥% to 5 of a second) and instantaneous (from ,}; to ;4, of 
a second), and does it in practice, and not only on time-indicator. 


A New Release are the improvements which gives the Triplex Improved its 
Four Springs name. Them make possible the great range of speed shown 
A Speed Card above, surpassing the regular Triplex, and their ready use. 


s@e~ ‘‘ Triplex’’ Shutters can be altered to ‘‘ Triplex Improved.’’ =a 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


PROSCH MFG.CO. * Brvssge 


The **Blue Book” for Amateur Photographers. 
American Edition, 1895, to be Published June 15th. 


This Edition will contain besides other information revised lists of officers and 
members of Photographic and Allied Scientific Societies in the United States and 
Canada. 

List of ‘‘ Dark Rooms"’ and Dealers in all Countries, which will include Hotels, 
Photographic Dealers, Opticians, and Chemists with Supplies, and 


Professional Photographers in the United States, Canada, and [lexico. 


Price, prepaid subscriptions, Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cents. 
Postpaid to any address on day of publication. 


WALTER SPRANGE, Editor, Beach Bluff, Mass., U. S. A. 


“Dietz” 
Ruby Lamp 


For Dark Room Use. 


New construction. Perfect combustion. Bright 
light. Don't Leak Light. Size,1%.6%. Circular 
free. Sample by mail postpaid for 75 cents. 


Tin, Japanned Black, 
Polished Brass, 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 


60 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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REPAIRS 


— 1 o— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 





Recognizing the necessity of some place for the prompt repairing of 
photographic apparatus and the absence of such a place, we have opened a 
shop in our own building, with skillful mechanics under our personal super- 


vision, for 


...REPAIRS TO... 
Cameras, Tripods, Plate Holders, 


Shutters, Lenses, 


and All Kinds of Photographic Apparatus. 


Special Cameras, Plate Holders 


and All Other Apparatus MIADE TO ORDER. 


No long delays waiting to send to distant manufacturers. 


Prompt work and moderate charges will be the special features of | 


department. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Photographic Supplies of All Kinds, 


1030 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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New York Dry Plates are Sold by all Photo Stock Dealers, 





» When the chemical result 
ina photograph is just right 


you will find it was made on a 


| tographer, and bill them to any dealer he 
| may designate. We do this in order to in 
sure our customers getting perfectly fresh ’ 


B plates 


§ We will, in future, ship Isochromatic 
Plates direct from the factory to any pho 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OFFICE OF 


Acme Cycle Company, 


ELKHART, IND, 


HIGH GRADE BICYCLES. 


0OOOO000 


HE following unsolicited testimonials-have been reccived from news- 


papers of standing, and we respectfully call attention to them as 
proof that the ACME is all we claim for it. 


THE ACME CYCLE COMPANY. 


The Acme Cycle Company is a concern we can 
heartily recommend as composed of people of sterling 
worth, their general business running up into the 
millions each year, the bicycle department being only 
a portion of it. 

The firm lists five splendid looking wheels, and 
prints some hundred testimonials from riders, all over 
the country, which tell of their satisfaction with the 
Acme ‘The Acme Road Racer weighs 22 pounds 
and lists at $100, full Roadster, 24 pounds, price $90. 
‘The Acme Special weighs 25:pounds, and lists at $90, 
and the Full Roadster weighs 26 pounds and lists at 
$85. The Acme Belle, a styl:sh-looking woman’s 
wheel, weighs 27 pounds all on, price $85. Finan- 
cially the firm is away up.—American Wheelman. 


THE FRANKFORT BEE. 
“* TWICE-A-WEEK.” 
By Buss & Butss. ‘TWentTietH YEAR. 
Best Advertising Medium in Marshall Co. 


Fr aNKFoRT, Kan., March 8, 1895. 
Mr. Ed. Mitchell, Morris, its. 

Dear Sir :—In reply to your request as to my 
opinion of the Acme Bicycles will say: 1 have been in 
the bicycle business for the past four years, and have 
made the bicycle somewhat of a study. I have had 
for my own usc during that period five different wheels, 
and can honestly say that the Acme wheels are the 
best constructed, finest finished, and in general the 
best wheels on the market to-day for the price. I have 
had some dealings with the Acme people, and can 
say you will find them nice people to deal with, and 
their wheels just as represented in every particular. 
In short, my advice to you is buy an Acme every time. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANK D. BLISS. 


OFFICIAL PAPER OF BAYFIBLD COUNTY 
FRED. T. YATES, EDITOR AND MANAGER 


THE WASHBURN NEWS. 


Wasueurn, Wis., March 8, 1895. 

Acme Cycle Co., Elkhari, Ind 

Dear Sirs:—I am in receipt of your letter of re- 
cent date, regarding advertising for this year. ‘The 
wheel I got of you Tose year proved more than satis- 
tory. It received particularly hard usage but stood 
the test well. 1 now want one of your 22 pound 
wheels Have you this in stock.. An early answer 
will oblige, Yours truly, 
FRED. YATES. 


THE QUICK PRINT 


Witcox Bros , Props., 
P. O. Box 505. Spokane, Wash. 


March 6, 18 
Acme Cycle Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

GENTLEMEN :—The wheel I bought of you 
July has given me the best of service almost constar 
since and has been running alongside of $125 Rambler 
with less repairs and breaks of any and all kinds. H 
ever, 1 desire a new wheel this spring. What 
you to offer? 

Very truly yours, 
W. B. WILCOX, 
Spokane, W 


THE TRANSCRIPT. 
Editorial Office. A. P. HOUGH 


‘Traverse City, Micu., Marcu 8, ' 
Acme Cycle Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Dear Sirs :—The Light Roadster arrived ye 
day, and your letter just now. Everything is ent 
satisfactory, and the wheel will be paid for to-day 
Electro has not arrived yet, but will be inserted in : 
week's issue if received to-day. If not will have t 
over till next week. I appreciate your prompt 
courteous treatment, and will endeavor to satisfy \ 
as well as you have me, 

Yours truly, 


A. P. HOUGH 





tWe 
Employ 
Young 
Men 


to distribute 
ts i art payment f hi yo ae 
ments in a) en or a hig e cme 
bicycle, which we send them on approval. No 
work done until the bicycle arrives and proves 
satisfactory. 


Hy employed on the 
Young Ladies “3Riz°%.mn:: 
If boys or girls apply they must be well recom- 
mended. rite for particulars. 


ACME CYCLE COPIPANY, 
ELKHART, IND. 


rete? 
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‘“« Economy is wealth.”’ 


McCOLLIN & CO.’S 
Embossing 


Machine. 


Every Photographer his 


own Printer. 





With this machine you can emboss your own mounts, either plain, or in gilt, 
silver.or color. The manipulation is plain and easy, and will work from 
minature size to 25x30. 

The operation is inexpensive, saving you $1.00 to $4.00 per 1000 in cabinet 
mounts, and can be done by a boy or in spare moments in wet weather. 

On large mounts and odd sizes the saving of time is much greater. No picture 
should leave your gallery without your name and address, 

This machine enables you to insure this without long delay in waiting for 
special cards, 

We will be pleased to send on application samples of the work done with 
this machine. 

Price complete with die, bronzes, etc., $25.00, suitable for light dies. 


Heavy machine, with die, bronzes, etc., $35.00, suitable for heavy dies. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Photographers’ Library 


Amateur Photographer, The .......... .&. Wallace. 
Amateur Photographers’ Hand Book, . ...... . .<ad. Hope. 
Amateur Photography (paper), ........ WLLL. Adams. 
Crayon Portraiture (paper), .......... Sf. A. Bashydt. 
Carbon Printing (paper),. .......... . . Max Bulde. 
Chemistry of Photameby, . se see ... . .R. Mohdola. 
Dry Plate Making for Amateurs (paper), . . . GL. Sinclair. 
Ferrotype and How to Makeit, ....... &. M. Estabrooke. 
Hardwich’s Photographic Chemistry, . . . ... . J. Z. Taylor. 
Kinetoscope and Kineto Phonography, The (50 pp., ‘ites. ° 
Lantern Slides by Photographic Methods, .. ... . A. Priagh. 
Lantern, Book of the. . . Toe. ee C. Hepworth. 
Lighting in Photographic Studios, ooo 0 0 « 0 HC Daioh, 
Lantern, The Optical (cloth), . ‘ «6 «= ee Oe 
Modern Practice of Retouching Negatives (cloth), 
Magic Photograph, The (full instructions how to make it), . 
Piatemums Tomimg, «0 ce tt tt tt . + 28 Clark. 
Photo Reproduction Processes, . . ...... P. C. Duchochois. 
Photo Engraving, . . . . . « « C. Stranhstadle, Jr. 
Photo Engraving, E aching ni L Wheaeaher, . . « « « Wilkinson. 
Photographic Optics, . . . see eo 0 Oo ee ee 
Porcelain Picture, The (how t to saabe it) ae ae a ae 
Retouching, The Artof. ............ +jJ. Pourdan. 
Sensitized Papers (how made and used),. . . . Dr. H. C. Stiefel. 
Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Photography, The 
Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography, . 


Any of the above will be mailed on receipt of price. We do not guar- 
antee delivery unless registered, in which case add ro cents for registration. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO.’S 


Professional Flash Lamp 


PATENTED. 


Used with Blitz Pulver. 


FOR PORTRAITS, LARGE GROUPS, INTERIORS AND 
STAGE EFFECTS. 


Takes the place of daylight on dull days, takes the place of a skylight on 
bright days. 

As manufacturers of Blitz Pulver, which is used by all manufacturers of 
Professional Flash Machines, we feel that we are in a position to know what 
photographers want. 

We believe FLASH LIGHT WORK HAS COME ‘TO STAY, and 
after careful experimentation, we have produced a lamp which combines Sim- 
PLicity, ECONOMY AND ErricteNcy. We invite correspondence from photo- 
graphers, and will publish from time to time samples of the work of the 
machine in this journal. 

This machine requires no gas or gasoline,—burns alcohol,—and is used 
with Blitz Pulver exclusively. ‘lhe cut will sho'v its construction. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Blitz-Pulver 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Blitz-Pulver 


Blitz-Pulver 


Has a record for flash-light work which is un- 


approached. No other powder in the United 
States can show the indorsements of every indi- 
vidual manufacturer of professional flash-lamp 
which are successfully on the market. 
what they say of it, and then judge. 

Flash-light work has come 


deceive yourself. 
to stay. 


St. Josern, Mo., October 6, 1894. 
Thos. H, McCollin & Co. 

Messrs.:—I\n regard to your inquiry I will say, I 
advise the use of “‘ Blitz Pulver”? with our machine, 
and I have used no other powder in getting out our 
sample negatives. It operates in our machine with 
unvarying success, 

Very respectfully yours, 
L. G. BIGELOW. 
BripGerort, Conn., October 17, 1894. 
Thos. H, McCollin & Co. 

Gentlemen :—We have tried various compounds for 
flash light powders now on the market, but yours gives 
the best satisfaction with our machine. 

Yours truly, 
FAIRCHILD FLASH LIGHT CONCERN. 
San Francisco, CAt., February 16, 1894. 

Gentlemen :—In regard to Blitz Pulver we have 
always recommended your powder, and our instruc- 
tions call for it and no other. 
have ever used. 

(Signed] 


It is the best powder we 


WILLIAMS & SHEPARD, 
Manufacturers Williams Flash Machine. 


Read 
Do not 





CortvLanp, N., Y., October 8, 144 

Thos. H. Mc Collin & Co., Philadelphia 
Gentlemen :—Will say in regard to ‘* Blitz P 

that it is the only flash powder of which we have any 
knowledge that can be relied upon at all times. We 
send it out and advise its use with the Westcot¢ | 
Machine. When used with this machine it pr 
beautiful results and with very little smoke 


Respectfully, 
WESTCOTT & LEWI: 


Muscatine, Ia., October 5, 1394 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co., Philadelphia 
Dear Sirs :—We manufacture and sell flas! 





machines and of all powders we have used find none 
to compare with Blitz Pulver. We have used it for 


for all kinds of work, big heads, full ferms, opera 





house stages and interiors, and always find it reliab'e 
and quick acting. 
Yours respectfully, 


CLIFFORD & SUN 











Price, 60 cents per ounce. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, - 











Philadelphia, Pa. 








DON’T KEEP ON 


Inl0 Your Plates 
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save Your Hypo, Plates and Temper! 


PRICE LIST 


eas Each Each 
Holding 1 doz., 34x44 Lant. Slide....S1.7 Holding 1 doz., 0'2x% 84. — 0 


G. GENNERT 


Sole Manufacturer NEW YORK 
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Metol-Hauff excels in all kinds of 
work, and keeps indefinitely; 75 cents per aa 
ounce. 
= 
Metol Cartridges—for the traveler 
— = need only the addition of 
waterand keep A” in all climates. , 
$1.20 per box '§ of six, making _ 
So ounces” of Nee , developer. 
Ready Solution of Metol-Hauff—in = 
concentrated form-—is the best and most eco- 
a a nomical developer for the amateur; 8-oz. — | 
i yor esabd. 
bottle (making 30 0z. developer) 25 cents: 1<- ' 
banca As ae : ] oO oe ae A 
oz. bottle (making 60 oz. developer) 60 cents. 
a 
4 
<Puhbls, | earns, a al PD at oe LORE 3 =— mnmre , ee ; 
(ee —_— — iN] iN] ia | ' | 
ene") owe eae eee! cokes SS oni “JS keel vomtiman “ad erodes 


SOLE AGENT 


24-26 East 13th St. NEW YORK 
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$100.00 
Given Away 
Every Month 


to the person submitting the 
most meritorious invention 
curs the Freceding month. 

WE SECURE PATENTS 
FOR INVENTORS, and the 


Q object of this offer is to en- 
courage persons of an invent- 
ive turn of mind. At the 
same time we wish to impress 
the fact that $3 $3 $3 
It’s the Simple, 
Trivial Inventions 
: 


That Yield Fortunes 


—such as De Long’s Hook 
and Eye, “See that Hump,” 
“Safety Pin,” “Pigs in Clo- 
ver,” “Air Brake,” etc. 
Almost every one conceives 
Q a bright idea at some time or 
other. Why not put it in prac- 
tical use? YOUR talents may 
lie in this direction. May 
make your fortune. Why not 
try? $3 4 3 +4 33 
(2 Write for further information and 
mention this paper. 


THE PRESS GLAIMS 60. 


Philip W. Avirett, Gen. Mgr., 
618 F Street, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(2 The responsibility of this company 
may be quiere by the fact that its 
stock is held by over one thousand 


of the leading newspapers in the 
United States. 


‘ 














KING 


oF 
FLASH LIGHT POWDERS. 


pUuxXxo 


, COPYRIGHTS. FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora | w P BUCHANAN PHILADELPHIA 
TuNw answer and an honest opinion, write to 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 





LUNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ | ——- 
experience in the patent business. jouneeens a _ 7 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
iiecraqetugearnss: | JOHN R. NOLAN 
ts m sent free. Also a catalo; 
eal and scent RgORD Sete yc nooateg_| 

its taken throug’ upn . Teceive 
{ Soe an ice in the te ee American, and 
: ght widely ore the publicwith- | 
‘ out cost to the inventor. This splendid per, Patent Attorney ’ 
! issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
e argest circulation of any scientific work in the 
; ay ry qos. Sam ee co) ty sent free. 
, on, mon’ b 
copies 28 conta, very number sobtsias pene, | 134 S. NinTH STREET, PHILA. 
fiful Plates, in colors, and photographs of new 

ouses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address ; ; 

UNN & CO., NEW YORK, 361 BROADWAY. Patent Practice Exclusively. 
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rapid plates ? 
Read Hope’s latest book, and learn how to 
compare plates in a simple way. 
Why so many failures in photographing 
moving objects ? 
The new book tells how to do it. 
How quick is your shutter? 
Hope tells you how to get its exact speeds. 
Any trouble wlth your Aristotypes ? 
Read Hope. 
Why does your lens sometimes work slowly ? 
See chapter on Lenses. 
“It’s a whole library on Photography,” 
says an eminent photographer. 


THE 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
HAND BOOK, by Arthur Hope. 


Tenth edition. Revised and greatly enlarged. 


Practically a new work. Send for descriptive circular. 


Paper covers, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.25. 
For sale by all dealers, or sent on receipt of price. 


THE WILKINSON CO. °° "epszipt.ste= 


AVERTISEMENTS. 
Who makes the most | 


‘Tricks 
in our 
Trade’”’ 


is the title of a neat little book just is- 
sued. Contains up-to-date dodgers, 
recipes, formulas, etc., which meet the 
demands of photographers in every day 
work. Also contains examples of 
photographic printing by some of the 
**crack’’ photographers of the coun- 
try. The prints alone are worth 
the price of the book ! 
paid on receipt of price. 


Sent post- 


Fifty Cents per Copy. 
ADDRESS 


HARE & SCOTT, 


Hamilton, Missouri. 





$3.00 


‘* PEEK-A-BOO”’ 


$3.00 


A Magazine Camera, car- 
rying 12 Plates. Has good 
lens and shutter. Very sim- 
ple in operation, and will not 
get out of order with fair 
usage. 


Write for circular and sample picture. 


BLOOMINGTON OPTICAL CO., 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 





HALE’S TONEING POWDERS 
30.50 AND 75CTS FER PKG 
CME BLUEING FOR OTOCRAPHIC 
PRINTS CTS PERCOTTLE 
LUSTRE LUBRICATOR H EQUAL 


ese 


New Photographic Paper. 








THE CELERITE. ia 
oO 
Matt Surface. 


TS P BOTTLE 
RADICATOR FOR CLEARING YELOW 
contin’ GL 2 PER BCX. 

OR CALE BY ALL 0D" 


LONDONSHEMICAL Mo Ci 


No Collodion. No Gelatine. No Gold. No Hypo. 
No Platinum. Finest effects, lowest cost, simplest pre 
cess, permanent results, resembles the finest steel engray: 
ings. Strong prints from weak negatives, or soft prints 
from strong ones. Send for Circulars and sample pritt 


“CINCINNATI OG to JAS. H. SMITH & CO., 261 Wabash Ave., Chicage 
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The Thornton-Pickard 
Time and Instantaneous SHUTTER. | 


This Shutter is both theoretically and practically the most efficient in the 
market. It gives exposures of any duration, from fractions of a second up 
to minutes or hours, without vibration. The same Shutter will fit two or \)¢ 
more lenses. For general all-round work we advise the use of this Shutter. 


HORNTON- ICKARD 2° | 


LARGEST SALE IN h utters. 








THE WORLD. 


FOCAL PLANE SHUTTER For Extremely Rapid Instantaneous work. Range 


of Speed from 1-20 to 1-1000 part of a second. | 
... Alsothe New Silent Studio Shutter. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST AND CATALOGUE, 
For Sale by All Dealers, and by 


5) Andrew J. Lloyd & Co., Opticians, 


Sole Agents for the United States. 323 & 325 Washington St., Boston. e 
AS > 


, 








GOLD MEDAL to Amateur Photographers. 


Darlington’s Study 
Handbooks. | {Law at 


* Sir Henry Ponsonby is commended by the 
Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of om ée. 
his Handbook.”’ 

It was the ambitious young man and 
woman on the farm, behind the counter, 
in the mill, in the lawyer’s office, in the 
bank—the man and woman without the 








Nothing better could be wished for.—British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.—Lon. Daily Chronicle. 








1s, each, illustrated. Maps by JOHN opportunity of a college education, that 
BARTHOLOMEW, F R.GS: made this method of teaching law a 
: : necessity. We offer two courses— 
BOURNEMOUTH and THE NEW FOREST. 1. A Course Preparing the Student 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. to Practise Law ; 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 2. A Business Law Course for Busi- 


ness Men and Women. 


THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. The tuition fee is small, the course com- 








ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, and CARDI- plete, the result perfect. Nicely printed 
GAN BAY. catalogues explain both courses. They 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. can be had for the asking. Address 
Oy. The @ Prague Correspondence 
THE BIRDS, WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, cata chool of Law, 
MOSSES and GRASSES of NORTH WALES. 113 Telephone Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 









Llangollen, Dartincton & Co. 
London, W. J. ApaMs & Co. 
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Pronounced by the leading Photographers 
to be 


Unquestionably the Best 
Print-Out Papers Made. 


WRERBRBESRBRERRRRERERERRREE 
Photogenic 
Matt and Glace 


Papers. 


Glace, $1.35 per gross. 
Matt, $2.00 per gross. 


PHOTOGENIC PAPER CO, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


WS A POSTAL WILL BRING A SAMPLE. SHY 
wreeeee 


Have you tried the Photogenic Combined Varnish and Retouching Fluid? 











- IF YOU WANT =. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 


= YOU 


Can’t Get Them 


ON 


ALBUMEN PAPER 


It gives only the rich, 


soft effect that has been 
<< wanting in your work 


since you commenced 
using Aristotype Papers 


iN >) New 
Sole Importer, York. 





GENNERT’S 














Have 

Double 

Counter Tallies, 
Reversible 
Silicate 
Bookslate 
Registers, 
Anti-Warp 
Central Rabbets, 


——-» AND ARE <—— 








THAN ALL OTHERS. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE BEST. 








Manufacturer, 


24-26 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 
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If 


you will give 


ILO 


a careful trial you will 
readily understand 
why your neigh- 


bor uses it. 





“Easiest to manipulate .. . 
with finest results... ... 
Prints positively permanent 


MYYTUVYIVVTTOTTTTYTTN TUCO CO OCUL ULLAL 


FOR SALE BY 
YOUR DEALER 
VOVEVTPRNVEVTETEVTerereveiyeteetrereetct ce 
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PUTTIN EUE 





“Blue Label” 


American Aristo 
is the 
Highest Price 
Paper in the Market 


But! 


AMERICAN ARISTOTYPE GO. £. & HT. ANTHONY & CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 501 Broadway, New York. 











